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A view from the northeast of the house on Elmwood Avenue. 
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INTRODUCTION 


)\ aan HIS book is based upon the principle that no man’s biography is at 
a a all complete without some portrayal of the house he lived in. The 


house, moreover, is sure to represent, in a greater or less degree, not 


merely the tastes and habits of his household, but the private back- 
ground of his public life. In America the residents of the Southern 
states have been for generations larger landholders than others. Our 
Southern presidents have prided themselves on possessing broader 
acres than their Northern compeers, while this book will show the 
curious differences that prevailed in the structure of their houses. Living out of doors 
so largely, they needed less provision for indoor life. The bedroom in which Martha 
Washington died had but one window, and there is a tradition that the coffin of Jefferson had 
to be lowered outside from an upper window, because of the narrow stairway. On the other 
hand, the colonial houses where Longfellow and Lowell resided, at Cambridge, had ample 
bedrooms, but no such sweep of land around them. All these points are visible in the engrav- 
ings of this book, and they have never been so clearly exhibited before. Thus, it takes two 
quarto pages to show the magnificent frontage of Mount Vernon, and the unfenced width of 
its park, and yet on turning a page we look into Martha Washington’s small gable room with 
its heavy bed hangings and its tiny casement. If, on the other hand, we turn to the picture of 
Hawthorne’s “‘ Wayside,” the only house he ever owned, we find it cramped between a wooded 
hill and the highroad, while the tower he added rises but a little way above the branches that 
surround the irregular gables. This was the extreme case of contrast, but none of the Northern 
houses have anything compared with the open spaces which were seen by the Southern states- 
men when they looked from their windows. Jefferson could ride over 5,000 acres of his own 
property, and Washington over 3,000. Lee owned 1,100, Clay nearly 600, Jackson 500. How 
trivial compared with this appear the ten acres of Irving or Lowell, or the eight of Longfellow! 
Even Bryant’s 240 leave a vast gap between the Northern and the Southern standards, and the 
difference does much to explain the variation between the two temperaments. 

The fine engraving of the Mount Vernon garden restored indicates a similar difference. 
The cultivation of the magnificent box border, such as is there visible, has now almost dis- 
appeared, like the once fashionable Lombardy poplar tree, from the ornamental grounds of 
the Northern states, its last fine example in that region being in the garden of Professor Beck, 
of Harvard University, now displaced by the Harvard Union Building. But if one visits 
Mount Vernon and studies the fine portrayal of its garden in this volume, the vigorous box 
borders so strike the eye as almost to make one fancy their peculiar odor to pervade the air. 
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One thinks of Sir Roger de Coverley in those paths or of Rashleigh Osbaldistone hiding him- 
self behind the covert of the hedges. Bryant alone seems to have loved the box border as did 
Washington, and in his comparatively modern garden at Cedarmere revives it, although his 
more recent plantation keeps the box from monopolizing and makes the border still remain 
quite subordinate. Irving, on the other hand, covered his walls with vines from Melrose Abbey, 
and Charles Sumner gave Whittier a grapevine to veil the arbor which adjoins the house. 

When we come to trees we see in these engravings a great variety. The elms which 
gave the name to Lowell’s “‘ Elmwood” appear in a superb print of the original group of four 
behind the house, of which only one now remains. There are also two fine views of the front 
of Elmwood in winter. The elms of Craigie House have mostly disappeared, though those 
remaining, with their accompanying lilac groups, are well given in these pictures. There is no 
page in the book more beautiful than that which shows the elms of Amesbury at the time of 
Whittier’s ““Snow-Bound”’; the exuberant grace exhibited over miles of Southern hillside by the 
white dogwood in spring time is admirably rendered in a picture taken at Ashland; and so is the 
“locust walk’? which Henry Clay loved. The pine trees on Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wayside’”’ path are 
shown, as is the larch path on the same ridge; and there is a magnificent — Bartram oak “im 
Bartram’s garden, together with a deciduous cypress seven feet in diameter. Elsewhere are to 
be seen the pines planted by Thoreau for Emerson in Concord; but after all the most remark- 
able photographic effect in the book is in no group of trees, but in the vague, mysterious view 
taken through the open gateway of Longfellow Park, in Cambridge, and looking out upon 
the dim vista of the meadows of Charles River. 


Where interiors are treated we see that the wide walls of the Southern mansions are 
more liberally adorned in respect to wall-paper than the Northern. The Arlington mansion 
is ornamented or at least occupied by the hunting scenes painted in fresco by G. W. P. Curtis, 
its builder and owner, and by his war scenes commemorating Washington’s battles. Jackson’s — 
“Hermitage” has its walls covered with a paper from Paris, representing Ulysses at the Island 
of Calypso, where the last scene shows the boat burning and Ulysses leaping from the cliff. 
On the other hand, the botanist Bartram, whom Linnzeus styled “‘the greatest natural bot- 
anist,’’ cut up his inner walls in all directions to find cupboard room for his specimens, while 
outside this farmer-mason adorned his vine-clad walls with inscriptions cut and framed in 
stone, “John and Ann Bartram, 1731,” or “’Tis God alone, Almighty Lord, the Holy One, by me 
adored, John Bartram, 1770.’ It is pleasant at least to know that Bartram had a dozen children 
to fill his house, although the Quaker, Whittier, dwelt alone with his mother and sister and 
parrot. Yet even this privation could not impair the peace of that calm abode. 

Few personal portraits of the owners of these various estates appear in the pages 
devoted to the landscape beauties in which those owners took delight. Lowell is indeed seen 
in his study at Elmwood, with his lifelong friend, Leslie Stephen, chatting beside the ample 
fireplace. Another page shows us the white-bearded Bryant sitting beneath his own trees at 
Cedarmere. On still another page we see Horace Greeley in his famous white overcoat 
standing in front of his horse in the woods at Chappaqua; but in most cases the reader’s 
imagination is relied upon for repeopling the landscape. Nor is this very difficult, inasmuch 
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as the figures of Washington and Jefferson are familiar to all through their portraits; while 
those who, like the present writer, had the opportunity in early youth of seeing Henry Clay 
in Congress, or Jackson riding through the streets of Boston and charming even those who 
hated him by his fine horsemanship and gracious courtesy of manners, can easily transfer these 
figures in imagination to their own proper domains. Time has had a disarming influence 
such as this upon the memories yet cherished of all those whose abodes are commemorated 
in this sumptuous volume. The statesmen are more easily forgiven for their errors and the 
poets for their false quantities or delinquent rhymes, when our imaginations can replace them 


among these fair scenes or recall the tranquil happiness of their homes. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CHAPTER I 


_ GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mount Vernon, Virginia 
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HEN Washing- 
ton returned 
to Mt. Vernon 

at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War, he found 
the villa his brother Law- 
rence had built was too 
small for his family and 
for the entertainment of 
his numerous guests. It 
was a plain structure of 
two stories and a gable, 
with a porch in front, 
similar to many of the 
Virginian houses of the 
day, and, according to 
the usual-custom of build- 
ing, a large substantial 
chimney stood at either end of the house. 

The plans for the alterations to the house, for the sur- 
rounding buildings and for the arrangement of the 
grounds, including the beautiful flower-garden and the 
kitchen-garden, Washington drew himself. At each end 
of the house he built a considerable extension, homogene- 
ous with the original building, which made the dwelling 
about three times its former size. 

It is a capacious, hospitable-looking mansion, some 
ninety-five feet long by thirty deep. The exterior is of 
wood, white-painted, cut to represent blocks of stone. A 
good-sized gable with dormer windows is surmounted by 
a glass-enclosed observatory, which is topped by a weather- 
vane. Although probably lacking the artistic poise of the 
former structure, the mansion is an ideal country house. 
On the front of the building, overlooking the Potomac, 
and extending its entire length, Washington built a great 
portico. Its roof, supported by eight square pillars, is an 
integral part of the cornice above the second story. Since 
the house, as altered, was rather long for its height, Wash- 


One of the two bracket-lamps that 
hang by the mirror over the mantel 
in the banquet-hall. 


‘ington built an artistic balustrade over the portico and an 
addition to the observatory tower, which raise the sky-line 


considerably. 
The house, with the buildings and grounds surrounding 
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The western or rear view of the mansion, showing arcades leading to the office on the left and the kitchen on the right 
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it, is preserved as nearly as possible as it appeared a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago. All the rooms, both in the first 
and second stories and in the gable story, are furnished, in 
part with the original, in part with similar eighteenth-cen- 
tury furniture. The simple elegance of the rooms on the 
first floor—the large center hall, the graceful staircase of 
which covers a corner of the west front door, the music- 
room, west parlor, sitting-room, dining-room and library— 
is proof of Washington’s well-known good taste and refine- 
ment. The first and second stories of the extension at the 
east end of the mansion are occupied by the large banquet- 
hall built by Washington for the entertainment of his 
guests. Its large, arched window, containing over half a 
hundred small panes of glass, and flanked on either side 
by a long, narrow window, is the most elaborate external 
feature of the house. 

The view from the observatory at the top of the house 
is magnificent. To the southeast, directly in front of the 
house, a gentle stretch of lawn, with a few scattered trees, 
reaches to the precipitous bank that leads down to the 
river, one hundred and twenty-five feet below. Along this 


From the arcade on the right can be seen the broad Potomac and the 
hills beyond. The summer-house stands on the edge of the steep bank 


Beyond the curvilinear beds of quaint design are the large hedge- 
enclosed garden-plots where old-fashioned flowers bloom 
bank Washington built his deer park. Beyond the deer 
park one looks out upon a great stretch of the slow-moy- 
ing Potomac, from where it sweeps into view between 
wood-mantled hills to the east to where, a few miles to the 
westward, it bends out of sight between other hills. 
Across the river, a mile and a quarter away, a range of 

hills shuts off a view of the country beyond. 

Turning toward the northwest, one commands a view of 
the lawn and outbuildings, the drives and gardens, that 
Washington planned so minutely. Beyond, as far as the 
eye can sweep, are many broad acres of the old plantation, 
partly wooded with oaks and pines and cedars, and partly 
under cultivation. Three-quarters of a mile away can be 
seen the former entrance to the estate, with the small gate 
lodges on either side of the road. It is the focal point of 
a charming vista that is supposed to have been suggested 
by the French military engineer L’Enfant, who is chiefly 
responsible for the admirable plan of the nation’s capital: 
Close to the mansion on the north and west are grouped 
the outbuildings. A curved colonnade from either end of 
the west front leads on the one hand to the office and on 
the other to the kitchen. The gardener’s house, just beyond 
the office, and the butler’s, in a similar relation to the 
kitchen, complete three sides of a quadrangle that encloses 
one end of the lawn. Back of the office are the carpenter’s 
shop and spinning-house, and back of the kitchen are the 


The picturesque well-house back of the kitchen 


Gateway leading to the Mt. Vernon mansion, lawns and gardens. 
Inside the gate the roadway turns to the left and takes its winding 
course under the trees along the edge of the bowling-green. 


The northern end of the garden, looking toward the mansion. The 
hedge and flower beds follow the curving contour of the garden wall 
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One of the large garden-plots in front of the servants’ quarters 
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WASHINGTON’S COUNTRY HOME. The front of the mansion from the south, showing the arcade 
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WASHINGTON’S COUNTRY. HOME. In front of the broad portico the gently sloping lawn leads to the 
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leading to the kitchen, back of which are the smoke-house, carpenter’s-shop, coach-house and stable 
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steep bank that overhangs the river. The fence enclosing the deer park is seen at the top of the bank 


smoke-house, laundry and 
coach-house. All these out- 
buildings, like the house, 
are white-painted wooden 
structures with gables. 
The brick stable lies be- 
yond the coach- house. 
The most interesting fea- 
ture of the great kitchen 
fireplace is the smoke-jack. 
This is a slender belt- 
chain, operating from a 
circular fan in the chim- 
ney that turned the spit. 
To the end of the spit is 
attached a flanged wheel 
over which the chain runs. 
The fan was kept in mo- 
tion by the draft from 
the fire. 

It was an ideal country 
life that Washington led 
at Mt. Vernon. Besides 
his absorption in his farms 
and his attention to his 
gardens, which are told 
about further on, he was 
a lover of the chase. The 
Mt. Vernon fox-hunts were 
important events in Fair- 
fax county until increas- 
ing cares and responsibil- 
ity forced Washington to 
abandon the sport. He 
had a stable of blooded 
hunters, whose names— 
Blueskin, Ajax, Valiant, 
and the rest— have come 
down to us. His pack of registered hounds were noted 
for their speed, keenness and bottom. 

It is through the efforts of the Ladies’ Mt. Vernon 
Association of the Union that Washington’s home has been 
restored and preserved. After a bill for.the purchase of 
the estate had been defeated in Congress, Miss Ann Pam- 
ela Cunningham, in 1856, organized the society of which 
she became the first regent. John Augustine Washington, 


bed that was 


Washington’s bed-room, in which he died. 


Heppelwhite, a pupil of Chippendale 


who then owned the prop- 
erty, sold to the society 
two hundred acres, includ- 
ing the house and _sur- 
rounding buildings, for 
two hundred thousand 
dollars. Of this sum sey- 
enty thousand dollars was 
obtained from a series of 
lectures delivered by Ed- 
ward Everett. The re- 
mainder was raised by the 
untiring efforts of Miss 
Cunningham and the vice- 
regents, one of whom she 
appointed to conduct the 
organization and _ raise 
funds in each state. The 
story of Miss Cunning- 
ham’ s obtaining of the 
property and restoring it 
is one of painful toil, re- 
peated discouragements 
and marvelous enthusiasm. 

The property is now 
maintained by the fee of 
twenty-five cents paid by 
the eighty or ninety thou- 
sand people who annually 
visit the spot. The sales 
of souvenirs and of plants 
and .seeds from the gar- 
den is another source of 
income. Each of the vice- 
regents has charge of a 
room in the house or some 
portion of the outbuild- 
ings or grounds. 

At the present time, under the management of a capable 
superintendent, Mt. Vernon is a thriving country estate. 
Additional greenhouses have been built near the garden. 
Wheat, rye, oats, corn, peas, millet and other grains are 
raised. Five’ horses, several cows, and a flock of sheep, 
as well as a herd of deer, are not, like the Pincheon family 
fowls, the mere ghosts of a former prosperity, but 
contribute to the completeness of a thrifty establishment. 


This 
in the room at the time of his death 


is said to be the 


Little south room in the gable, occupied by Mrs. Washington, after 
the General’s death 


The great fireplace, with its heavy crane and smoke-jack, is the 
most interesting feature of the kitchen 


Washington laid out with mathematical precision the 
large lawn before the west front of the house and the gardens 
on either side of it. In front of the west entrance, between 
the office on the right and the kitchen on the left, 1s an oval 
grass plot some seventy-five feet across, in the centre of which 
stands the sun dial. ‘The plot is completely encircled by the 
driveway. ‘This leads up to the house from the yard gate 
at the other extremity of the lawn. To make a bowling 
green Washington subtiled the lawn, levelling it like a 
board floor. Along the serpentine paths that border 
both sides of the bowling green he 
planted double rows of trees, many 
of which are still standing. Chief 
among these is the Magnolia grandi- 
flora which he planted in 1799, the 
year in which he died. When he was 
constructing the lawn and gardens he 
used to go out into the woods almost 
every day to select and mark young 
trees for transplanting to the mansion 
grounds. The Kentucky coffee tree 
that still stands by the gate to the 
flower garden was sent to Mount Ver- 
non by Jefferson and was planted by 
Lafayette. 

In the laying out of the gardens 
Washington took the deep personal interest of a sincere lover 
of country life. ‘The kitchen garden and flower garden, which 
lie on either side of the bowling green, are of the same size, 
and are surrounded by low brick walls surmounted by white- 
painted picket fences. he kitchen garden is sunk a few feet 
below the level of the lawn and consists of two long terraces. 
Besides vegetables, all sorts of small fruits are grown here, 
just as they were in Washington’s time, and the fig trees 
at the western extremity are still flourishing. 

No feature of Mount Vernon is more redolent of colonial 
days than the flower garden. Like the rest of the estate, 
it is preserved as nearly as possible as it was more than a 
century ago. At the gate to the lawn one comes directly 
upon the walk that forms the short axis of the garden, dividing 
it into sections of considerably greater width than length. 
On the left-hand side of the walk the fence that separates 
the lawn from the garden curves 
gradually inward till it meets the 
opposite wall of the garden at the 
eight- sided little building, about the 
size of a sentry box, where Tobias 
Lear used to act:as pedagogue to the 
Custis children. On either side of the 
walk is a large garden plot hedged by 
venerable box, four feet high and three 
deep. Along the walk a narrow rect- 
angular portion of each of the plots 
is separated from the rest by a similar 
border. “The border of the left-hand 
plot follows the contour of the garden 
wall. In this portion of the garden are 
grown many shrubs and perennials. 
Old-fashioned roses—bourbons,China, 
and tea—hollyhocks, deutzias, spirzas, crepe myrtle, and 
various ornamental grasses, such as eulalia and the giant reed 
(Arundo Donax), grow in great profusion. Among the most 
attractive features of this part of the garden are the pzxonies, 
irises, and columbines. So ancient is the box hedging that its 
roots have formed under almost the entire garden a matting 
that saps the strength of a soil that was never any too rich. 
This fact makes the gardener’s problem a most difficult one. 

At the opposite end of the walk leading from the lawn 
stands the greenhouse, adjoining which, on either side, is a 


The formal garden Ties 
quarters and 


in front of the servants’ 
the greenhouse 


The family vault at Mt. Vernon. 
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low gabled building which Washington utilized for servants’ 
quarters. The greenhouse was built by Washington for 
the tropical plants that admirers were constantly sending 
him and for the exotics he bought at John Bartram’s garden. 
At one end of the building was a small grove of lemon trees; 
there were also century plants and some fine sago palms. 
One of these palms still flourishes in the greenhouse. ‘The 
present greenhouse and servants’ quarters are reproductions 
of the original buildings, which were burned long ago. 

Between the greenhouse and the large flower plots, lying 
on either side of the walk, is the for- 
mal garden. Its small beds, incased 
in box edging about eighteen inches 
high, are of most unique curvilinear 
designs. Not only these beds, with 
the identical box edging, but the entire 
garden scheme, it has been asserted by 
old servants in the Washington family, 
were planned by Washington himself. 
When any of the box plants die they 
are replaced by new plants propagated. 
from the original stock growth. Low- 
growing plants, such as pansies and 
portulacas, are planted in the beds 
in order to give prominence to the 
curious contour of the borders. ‘This 
Mount Vernon garden was one of the earliest formal 
gardens of importance in America. 

While Washington loved flowers, his time—when he was 
at home—was mostly occupied with the farms. After he 
inherited Mount Vernon in 1753 he began to grow tobacco 
on the estate, which then consisted of 2,500 acres. With 
his shrewd business ability he soon saw that tobacco culture 
as it was then carried on in Virginia was not only financially 
unsatisfactory, but was ruinous to the land. Early in the 
sixties, therefore, he began giving a great deal of attention 
to the raising of grain, especially wheat. By 1768 he had 
given up the growing of tobacco, save for a plantation or two 
down on the York River. 

The usual way of growing grain in the South in those days 
was about as unscientific and shiftless as was the mode of 
tobacco culture. Washington began without any knowledge 
of the subject, and it was only by his 
enthusiasm for agriculture, his ability, 
and gradually accumulated experience, 
that he became a scientific farmer. 

Gradually the operations of the 
Mount Vernon farm became some- 
what more systematized. Washington 
enlarged the estate to 8,000 acres. He 
drew up a schedule for a rotation of 
crops covering a period of five years. 
His wheat flour, made at his own 
water mill, became noted at home and 
abroad—so popular, in fact, that he 
even found it profitable to buy wheat 
for grinding. Besides wheat, he grew 
in large quantities flax, hay, clover, 
buckwheat, rye, maize, turnips, and 
potatoes. The estate became a bustling village with its 
multifarious employments and products. ‘“Vhere were the 
overseers of each of the five farms—he had divided the 
estate in this way in 1775 before going to war, so as to 
leave it in as satisfactory a condition as possible. Under 
the overseers there were in the neighborhood of 150 slaves. 
‘The miller—the highest-paid employee on the estate— 
received £80 a year besides produce from the plantation. 
A force of carpenters were always kept busy; or, if there was 
not enough to do at Mount Vernon, Washington would con- 


Washington’s 
sarcophagus can be seen behind the iron gate 
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tract for the putting up of frame buildings at Alexandria or 
somewhere else in the neighborhood. The hooper, who 
made the barrels for the famous Mount Vernon brand of 
flour, the shoemaker, the charcoal burner, the brickmaker, 
and the blacksmith, whose shoeing of neighbors’ horses 
turned a little cash, were important factors in the community 
life. A score of skilled weavers were kept constantly at work. 
One year, for instance, the man and five girls then employed 
at weaving turned out nearly 1,400 yards of cloth. 

This warrior-statesman-farmer became a past master in 
agricultural economics. A visitor who noticed the great 
acreage of rye asked him if it paid well. 

“Yes,” Washington is said to have replied, “for when the 
market for rye is poor I turn the grain into whisky.” In 
1798, for example, the gross receipts from the still were 
about $1,700. [he Mount Vernon stud was another impor- 
tant asset. Besides a large number of brood mares and the 
stallions, there were about half a hundred draft horses and 
as many mules. ‘The valuable fisheries he had established 
along the river shore yielded in the spring shad, herring, 
bass, carp, perch, sturgeon, and other fish, which, together 
with the maize, furnished food for the slaves. A considerable 
quantity of fish were marketed also. 

The fact that the size and quality of sheep and cattle in his 
part of the country was much inferior to that of English 
stock, Washington said, was not due to indigenous conditions, 
but to poor pasturage and want of care. He became a great 
advocate of extensive meadow land. During the few years 
he was at home after the close of the Revolutionary War he 
gave much attention to his sheep. Breeding from the best 
stock, he provided good pasturage and fodder. In 1789 the 
condition of his sheep, of which he had several hundred, had 
so improved that they averaged five and a quarter pounds of 
wool apiece. When he returned to public duties, however, 
the old conditions prevailed, and the average yield of wool 


dropped to two and a half pounds. 
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His enthusiasm for country life, his delight in agriculture, 
and his vast industry resulted in his becoming one of the 
most advanced American farmers of his day. During the 
last ten or twelve years of his life he conducted, even in the 
midst of his presidential duties, an active correspondence 
with Arthur Young, the greatest English authority on agri- 
culture of the time. He read Young’s books on agriculture 
assiduously and was constantly discussing some farm prob- 
lem with him. In every sense of the word Washington was 
an experimentalist in farming. He was continually making 
tests with fertilizers, grains, and agricultural machinery. 
According to Young’s directions, he Buite a large barn; he 
had the latest practical plow on the market sent over from 
England. He had even invented a plow himself, which, 
however, was not successful. For the management of the 
estate he wanted to get a practical English farmer who under- 
stood the best rotation of crops, how to plow, sow, hedge, 
mow, and ditch, and “above all,’ he wrote a friend, “‘ Midas- 
like, one who can convert everything he touches into manure 
as the first transmutation toward gold—in a word, one who 
can bring worn-out and gullied land into good tilth in the 
shortest time.” 

For all his zeal and energy and gradually accumulated 
experience, Washington’s farming did not pay very well. 
One reason was the poor eedinan of the soil, which had 
well-nigh been ruined by the single-crop system of planting. 
‘The average yield of wheat was only about ten bushels an 
acre. 

‘The degeneration of his sheep after he became President in 
1789 shows, however, why he did not make a great success in 
farming. For about half of the forty-six years that he owned 
Mount Vernon he was away from home in the service of his 
country. During these periods of absence the servants, 
through ignorance and dishonesty, let things shift for them- 
selves. His absence from home during the Revolutionary 
War, he estimated, cost the estate about $50,000. 
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HEN he was some thirty years old Emerson 
went to Concord to live, because, for one thing, 
this peaceful New England village offered just 

the sort of seciusion and country life he wanted. What 
was all-important to him, moreover, it was but two or three 
hours by stage from the libraries and art and culture of 
Boston. Besides, it seemed like going home. As a child, 
with his mother and brothers, he had spent a year or two 
at the Old Manse, built by his grandfather when he was 
minister at Concord. The quiet beauty of the lazily flow- 
ing river back of the Manse had made an indelible impres- 
sion on his youthful mind. Among the birches and oaks 
in Cesar’s woods, beyond the old Indian cornfields, the 
boys had spun many romances. So it was that he had 
come to love the slumbering village, and the fact that his 
brother Charles was living there was an additional reason 
for his settling at Concord. 

For a few months after moving permanently to Con- 
cord, Emerson boarded at the Manse, and then, in 1835, 
he bought a house on the outskirts of the other side of 
the town. It was an L-shaped, two -storied structure with 
a prolongation behind for kitchen and shed, painted white, 
nor was its severity much lessened by its hipped roof. 
“The home of a well-to-do merchant”—one would say off- 
hand on first seeing it; and that is just what it had been, 
for it was built in 1828 by a Boston merchant named 
Coolidge. With its well-made cellar—this cellar used to 
be considered the best in Concord—and with its large 
rooms and many windows, it was a thoroughly comfortable 
house. The purchase of this plain, merchant - built house 
is somewhat of a commentary on the sound common sense 
of the philosopher- poet of New England. 

A few years after moving into the house Emerson filled 


The Emerson homestead from the north. 
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On the left is the Cambridge turnpike 
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the angle of the L, making the main house square, thus 
providing for a parlor behind the study and a bedroom 
above. It was intended that Charles Emerson, after his 
marriage, should occupy part of the house. Here, in this 
large simple house, Emerson spent the rest of his days. 

The front door is covered by a plain little porch, whose 
flat roof is supported by two simple Doric columns. On 
either side of the hall is a large room with two front win- 
dows. Back of the spare room, on the left-hand side of 
the hall, was the dining-room. The front room on the right- 
hand side of the hall was the study. Behind this was 
the parlor. From the hall a straight staircase, with landing 
and turn above, leads to the second story. 

Every part of the house, of course, was intimately con- 
nected with the daily life of the philosopher. But the 
study was the ‘‘holy of holies.”’ Here he read and thought 
and wrote, and from this room nearly all his essays and 
poems went forth. His books and pictures, his desk and 
chair, have been preserved by those of his family who now 
occupy the house, just as they were when he was alive. 
May the study, the house and grounds be preserved in 
their original condition from generation to generation! 

The plain library shelves are ranged along the wall to 
the left, as one enters the door from the hall, and reach 
nearly to the ceiling. It is not a large library, but is a well- 
chosen one. These much-used volumes that stood so 
handily in the philosopher’s work - shop were the tools with 
which he wrought. In the center of the room still stand 
the armchair and the round table-desk where Emerson 
worked. Over the fireplace hangs a fair copy of Michael 
Angelo’s ‘‘ Fates.”” There is a large engraving of a Sibyl 
from the Sistine Chapel, and smaller ones of Dante, Pindar, 
Virgil, Sir Isaac Newton and Charles James Fox, and some 


the pond for a wood lot. Later, he purchased on the 
farther side of the pond a tract of about thirty-five acres. 
In its wildness and ruggedness it swept up to the Ledge, 
a pinnacle some sixty feet above the pond that com- 
manded a view not only of the clear deep-water below, j 
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The table and chair in Emerson’s study 


photographs, especially one of Carlyle, with a very sad ex- 
pression, in his later years. 

One of the four main arteries of Concord, that emanate 
pom es eae fists, aye iene Ssbag) siecle Emerson’s library is arranged on plain shelves that reach nearly ‘ 
few minutes’ walk down this road brings one to the fork to the ceiling 
where the Cambridge turnpike and the Lexington road to 
Boston separate, the former turning slightly to the right, 
while the latter stretches straight away on the left. At the 
fork of these highways, on the right side of the road, 
stands Emerson’s house. It faces northeast. 

The landscape commanded by Emerson’s house is 
neither very picturesque nor diversified. In front the view 
is not a broad one, as there is a long ridge just across the 
Lexington road. It is the ridge that a little further down 
the road, back of Hawthorne’s Wayside, becomes a hill of 
considerable height. It is the same ridge, too, from which 
the Minute Men—‘‘ embattled farmers ’”—watched the red- 
coats that eventful April morning in 1775. Back of the 
house, beyond the vegetable and flower garden, runs a 
little brook. Across this, half a mile away, Emerson could 
see the beloved woods of white pine that surrounded 
Walden. The outlook from the house, however, was 
mostly upon a flat and uninteresting country. 

His walks most frequently took him across the brook 
back of his house over to the close- growing pines and 
oaks of Walden woods that hid the pond from his house. 
He bought a grove of white pine on the nearer side of 
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The lower bay-windows were in the dining-room 


the Lincoln woods. 

Here in the woods, far from the haunts of men, aloft 
on the Ledge, among the birds and flowers, he walked 
and thought—face to face with nature. Here, rather 


Part of Emerson’s garden, showing a corner of the barn than in his house, was his study. Down there in the vil- . 
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but of the river and mountains to the northwest, and of 


lage he had his library and work-shop, where he recorded 
what the trees and rocks and plants had taught him, 
—‘‘All my thoughts are foresters. I have scarce a day- 
dream on which the breath of the pines has not blown, 
and their shadows waved.” 

The neighboring farmers respected Emerson, for one 
reason, because he kept up his fences. He always took an 
active interest in the town life, serving on the school and 
library committees. He was also a member of the old 
Concord Fire Association. 
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“‘It is a square, two-storied structure, painted white; nor is its severity much lessened by the hipped roof’’ 
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In front of Emerson’s house, between the separating Cambridge turnpike and Lexington 


In July of 1872 fire broke out in the Emerson home- 
stead, and the upper portion was destroyed. Friends and 
neighbors hurried to the aid of Mr. and Mrs. Emerson. 
Although many papers were destroyed, the library was 
saved. The friends of the philosopher immediately raised 
an ample sum for the rebuilding of the house. Since then 
the house has remained unchanged, and continues to be 
the object of respectful interest on the part of thousands 
who visit Concord to see the homes of her illustrious 
citizens. 
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There were two acres of ground surrounding the house. 
On the edge of the estate stood a little stable, built by Cool- 
idge, the Boston merchant. At one time Emerson used ‘to 
work in his little garden for an hour or so every day. The 
tilling of the soil appealed to him greatly, not only because 
he was passionately fond of Nature in all her aspects, but 
because it meant work and the bringing about of practical 
results. “I like people who can do things,” he says in his 
journal. 

Skill in farming and gardening, however, was not one of 
Emerson’s accomplishments. His little son Waldo one day 
was watching, with intense interest, his father’s gardening 
operations. When Imerson began spading the child cried 
out, “Papa, I’m afraid you will dig your leg.” 

Clumsiness with hoe and spade, evidently, was not the 
only difficulty he had to contend with as a gardener. “The 
young minister did very well,” he records in his journal, “but 
one day he married a wife, and after that he noticed that, 
though he planted corn never so often, it was sure to come 
up tulips, contrary to all the laws of botany.” 

He had great admiration for the skill and energy of 
the old-fashioned farmer and respect for his agricultural 
neighbors, but he does not seem to have appreciated 
the scientific possibilities in farming, nor the intellectual 
qualities that would soon be the essential qualities of a 
successful farmer’s equipment. 

“The farmer’s office is precise and important,’ ” he says, 
“but you must not try to paint him in rose color; you 
cannot make pretty compliments to fate and gravitation, 
whose minister he is. ‘This hard work will always be done 
by one kind of man; not by scheming speculators, nor by 
soldiers, nor professors, nor readers of Tennyson, but by men 
of endurance, deep chested, long winded, tough, slow and 
sure, and timely.” 

Emerson did not care much for garden flowers. It 
was the wild blossom that grew along the river bank, or 
in the woods or fields, that delighted iin: Mrs. Emerson: 
however, in true housewifely fashion, established her little 
garden back of the house soon after she made her home at 
Concord. ‘Tulips and roses, says her son, were her favorite 
flowers. On either side of the garden walk that leads from 
the house door down toward the meadow are long, narrow 
flower beds. At the farther end of the walk is a little 
arbor covered with grapevines. 

He found some beauty in everything in nature, even in 
the insects that destroyed both his wife’s roses and his own 
precious fruit: “ Rose bugs and wasps,’ ” he says, “appear best 
when flying: they sail like little pinnaces of the air. Jadmire 
them most when flying away from my garden.” 

North of the house he found balsam firs, and horse- 
chestnut trees, and to the westward he planted a few pines 
and sweet chestnuts sent by his friends, as a protection from 
the winds, he said. He was especially fond of pines, which 
formed one of the chief attractions to him of Walden’s encir- 
cling woods. By the summer house in the vegetable garden 
he planted a clump of evergreens. From his study window 
he could watch the birds that came to the balsams nearby. 
There must have been quite a choir of them, for he has 


recorded that he used to see the ground sparrow, oriole, 
cedar bird, common crossbill, yellow bird, goldfinch, cat- 
bird, parti-colored warbler, and the robin. ‘Thoreau’s 
Brother. John, built a bluebird’s house and put it on the barn. 
Each year its little family interested Emerson greatly. 

In the garden, not far from the house, Bronson Alcott— 
Plato Skimpole, George William Curtis called him—built 
I’merson a summer house in 1848. “It was about as graceful, 
as fantastic and as unsubstantial,’ George William Curtis 
says, ‘as were Alcott’s philosophical speculations them- 
selves.””’ Even before it was finished Emerson’s mother 
called it “The Ruin.” ‘Thoreau tried to help, but Alcott’s 
shadowy plans for putting together the gnarled limbs exas- 
perated him. “I feel as if I were nowhere doing nothing,” 
he said. 

Emerson increased his two-acre plot to a nine-acre farm 
by purchasing adjoining land for pasture, orchard, and 
vegetable garden. A horse and a couple of cows were also 
bought, and the barn was enlarged. ‘To take care of the 
garden and the live stock he now found it necessary to 
employ a faithful Irishman. As gardening was too engross- 
ing and distracting, he left it to Thoreau and his man- 
of-all-work. He did give considerable personal attention 
to the orchard, however, and kept constantly adding to 
his stock of apple and pear and plum, till by 1853 he had 
almost a hundred trees. He took immense pride in his 
Gravensteins and Pumpkin-sweetings, Seckels, Flemish 
Beauties, and Beurre Diels. He always sent specimens to 
the annual cattle show. One day, after this exhibition, it 
is recorded that Emerson was much pleased when Ephraim 
Bull, originator of the Concord grape, who lived half a mile 
away, brought over a committee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. Imagine his chagrin when the chairman 
said: “Mr. Emerson, the committee have called to see the 
soil which produces such poor specimens of such fine vari- 
eties.” Yet Mr. Emerson occasionally took premiums; once, 
for instance, for a dish of Sage grapes. 

Thoreau lived for some years with the Emersons, and he 
often worked in the garden in the days of the early house- 
keeping. And Emerson himself, despite his determination to 
leave the vegetable growing to the more skilful hands of the _ 
hired man, seems once in a while to have returned to spade 
and hoe: “In an evil hour I pulled down my fence and added 
Warren’s piece to mine; no land is bad, but land is worse. If 
aman own land the land owns him. Now let him leave home 
if he dares! Every tree and graft, every hill of melons, every 
row of corn, every hedge, shrub—all he has done and all he 
means.to. do—stand in.his way like.duns, when he so. much as 
turns his back on his house. Then the devotion to these vines, 
and trees, and corn hills I find narrowing and poisonous. 
I delight in long, free walks. These free my brain and 
serve my body.” He never worked in the garden after 1848. 

His interest in country life was most healthy, but utterly 
different from that of the professional tiller of the soil. While 
he found that personal attention to his garden was discon- 
certing and tiring, his interest in his vegetables and fruits 
and flowers and his admiration for the sweet, simple life of 
the farmer did not abate. 
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: Lexington, Kentucky 


Front view of Henry Clay’s home at Lexington, Kentucky 


GEE ERS LLY. 


farewell to his Virginian friends and set out across 

the mountains for Kentucky, confident in the future 
of the sparsely settled western country. He settled at 
Lexington, and two years later married. Within the next 
few years—in the infancy of the new century—he estab- 
lished his country estate, Ashland. It lies about a mile 
and a half southeast of the Lexington town house, on the 
south side of the Richmond turnpike. 

Of this gently undulating rich blue-grass country he 
bought several parcels, partly tilled, partly virgin wood- 
land. All told, the estate comprised nearly six hundred 
acres. In regard to the building of the mansion at Ash- 
land, the widow of his son James, Mrs. Susan M. Clay, 
who was for a considerable time the amanuensis of the 
Kentucky statesman at Ashland, and who is the only liv- 
ing authority in regard to Henry Clay’s home life, has 
written for me a charming little memoir in which she 
says: ‘‘He built a handsome brick residence and laid out 
extensive grounds, planted with the choicest trees and 
shrubbery that were to be gotten at that time. I have 
always understood that the same architect who drew the 
plans for the White House, at Washington, drew the 
plans for Ashland, and that the grounds were laid out by 
a noted landscape architect.”’ 

The foundations of the house evidently were not very 
well laid, for after the death of his father, James B. Clay, 
who had purchased the estate at auction, considered the 
building so unsafe that he tore it down, strengthened the 
foundations and rebuilt it on identically the same lines as 
the original house. ‘Father used to say,” Mrs. Susan 
Clay told me, ‘‘as he walked through the house, ‘ Well, it 
will last my time.’”’ As can be seen from comparing the 
reproduction of the engraving of the old mansion and the 
photograph of the present house, which appear on page 
32, the two structures are practically alike. The exterior 
of the house built in the fifties is perhaps a little more 
ornate than the original edifice. The arched church-like 
windows of the wings were features of the original as they 
are of the present house. As much as possible of the 
original material was used in the reconstruction. 

The mansion at Ashland is a spacious two-story brick 


if 1797, Henry Clay, a stripling of twenty years, bade 
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This group of trees half conceals the house from the turnpike 
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structure, with one-story wings at both ends, which pro- 
ject out beyond the main portion of the house, making, 
as it were, three sides of a long, narrow quadrangle. In 
the front of the roof over the main doorway, there isa 
small gable which adds height to the structure. The 
house, which is partly surrounded by trees, stands on a 
slight eminence and faces toward Lexington. With its 
generous length and symmetrical wings it has a majesty 
well befitting the country-seat of a famous American. 
The simplicity of the main structure and the one-story 
wing at either end are typical of southern colonial archi- 
tecture. The door, which is in the center of the house, 
is situated in a bay-window-like projection. There is no 
veranda. A similar irregularity is found in the rear line 
of the house, the dining-room windows projecting out in 
the form of a bay window. This room opens off from 
the hall. 

The locations of the various rooms are now almost the 
same as in Henry Clay’s day. The dining-room, which 
is back of the main hall, has not been moved, nor has the 
large parlor just north of it. The library now, as half a 
century ago, is north of the parlor. Mr. Clay did not 
have any regular study in the house. The kitchen is still 
situated in the south wing. 

From the front of the house there is a splendid view, 
below the sloping lawn, of great level pastures of blue- 
grass and of the town beyond. The driveway sweeps 
up before the house from the turnpike to the north- 
west in graceful curves, and is still marked by some of 
the trees planted there a century ago. On the front 
lawn there are many trees—larches and pines, cedars 
and cypress, but not many of them are historic. 

In the view from the rear of the house one can note 
the hand of the original landscape gardener. There 
is a vista formed by the pines and cedars which, in a 
straight line, border both sides of the long grass- plot 
of several acres that lies directly back of the house. 
This is compassed at its eastern extremity by the 
woodland which Henry Clay made into a park, having 
all the underbrush trimmed out. There were two 
hundred acres in it in those days. It was this park, 
undoubtedly, that led Lord Morpeth to remark that 


Dogwood in blossom at Ashland. Under the group of trees that all 
but hide the house from the turnpike is a bed of myrtle 


Ashland was the nearest approach in this country to 
the great English estates. 
Henry Clay was an enthusiastic arboriculturist, and he 


The antique ice - houses at Ashland. The trap-door in the fore- 
ground leads to the dairy, which is kept cool in summer by the 
water from the melting ice. 
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had on his estate almost every variety of tree and shrub 
that would grow in that locality. In the woods the 
walnut, chestnut, oak, cedar and ash were indigenous. 


The locust walk which Henry Clay loved. His son, James B. Clay, 
and his grandson are seen in the photograph 


It was on account of the ash on the place, by the way, 
that he gave the estate its name. On the lawns, beside 
the cedars, pines and cypress, there were lindens, catalpas 
and several holly trees. On either side of the front door 
was a fine specimen of arborvite. Mr. Clay’s favorite 
retreat was the locust walk. Here he paced to and 
fro when he had some important matter to think about 
or when he wanted to be alone. This splendid avenue 
of trees, which extended in a northerly direction from 
the house, has long since disappeared, although there 
are still traces of the walk. 

The quiet life at Ashland was very dear to the dis- 
tinguished statesman. ‘During Mr. Clay’s life,” to 
quote again from the little memoir of his daughter-in- 
law, ‘‘ Ashland was beautifully kept up. He took the 
gréatest interest and pleasure in it, and from the con- 
flict and strife of public life he ever found in his own 
Ashland happiness and the rest he so much needed. I 
never saw a schoolboy enjoy a holiday more than he 
did the months spent at home, after the adjournment 
of Congress. He had his favorite fruit trees, and one 
particular grape-vine—it was a Catawba—no one was 
allowed to touch until the frost fell upon it, and then 
the cold, luscious grapes\were brought in every morn- 
ing for breakfast. He took pride in his fine orchards, 
with their variety of fruit. There were apples, pears, 
cherries and plums. 

‘““Mr. Clay’s favorite flower was the rose. I never 
saw him at his writing-table without one, which he 
would raise from time to time to his nose to inhale the 
perfume.” 

The garden occupied a large rectangular plot of 
ground south of the long stretch of lawn back of the 
house. It was separated from the lawn by the pines 
and cedars that form the south border of the vista I 
have told about. From its present appearance and 
from what Mrs. Clay has told me, I imagine it was a 
typical old-fashioned “kitchen”? garden. There were 
beds of vegetables bordered by flowers. Here and there 
one comes upon a row of jonquils or a bed of ancient 
rose bushes. The south side of the garden is bordered 
by purple lilacs, which probably have an antiquity as 
great as the rose bushes. The gardener superintended 
the grounds and had charge of Mrs. Clay’s greenhouse. 

Mr. Clay had a genuine love for pets. On the side- 
board in the dining-room he always kept a bowl of corn, 
which he fed to his favorite chickens. 

Ashland was not merely a pleasant retreat where its 
owner sought rest and recreation and entertained his dis- 
tinguished friends when they passed through Kentucky. 
It was a great southern plantation, with its various depart- 
ments and its small army of dependents. Philip Hone, 
who visited Henry Clay at Ashland in 1847, wrote in his 
diary: ‘‘After breakfast (such a breakfast as could only 
be found in such a mansion and such a country) he took 
us around his grounds. I never saw so fine a farm. 
His crops of wheat, Indian corn and hemp are in the 
highest state of perfection.” 

Shortly before the Civil War, the estate, except the 
portion that Henry Clay had willed to his son John M., 
passed out of the hands of the Clay family, being 
purchased by the state college. A few college build- 
ings were erected, the property being owned by the 
college until 1882, when it was purchased by Major H. 
C. McDowell, whose wife (a grand-daughter of Henry 
Clay) is its present owner. 
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THE HEART OF THE 
As seen from the front of ‘‘Ashland,’’ the home of Henry Clay 


HENRY CLAY’S COUNTRY HOME 
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BLUEGRASS REGION 
In the distance rise the spires of the beautiful city of Lexington 


AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY Photographs by James Mullen 
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The mansion at Ashland, from the north, showing the conical roofed ice houses in the distance 


Henry Clay’s estate at Lexington bore the reputation of 
having some of the finest stock in Kentucky. His love for 
thoroughbreds extended to all the important branches of live- 
stock production—cattle, sheep, hogs, and horses. Once he 
was so interested in some little pigs that he insisted on 
always feeding them himself, no matter what the weather 
was. Mr. Clay had a small flock of Southdown sheep. He 
was one of the first men in this country to import short- 
horned cattle, for the breeding of which Kentucky has 
become famous. When he was attending Congress at 
Washington the supervision of the farm was left in the 


hands of the overseer. | Even when away from home, how- 
ever, he kept in close touch with the affairs of the farm, as 
his correspondence indicates. Ina letter written from Wash- 
ington, in 1841, he gives specific instructions for the care of 
some of his cattle, particular emphasis being laid on the 
feeding of a certain blooded calf.‘ Cora’s calf,” he says, 
“ought to be weaned, and kept in and about the stable; and 
she ought to be fed rather better than the other cows.” 
South of the house stand the two antique icehouses, which 
look exactly like a couple of pointed haystacks. About all 
that one can see of them are the conical roofs, which are about 


A near view of the house at Ashland, showing the classical details of the exterior 
31 


lawn in front of the house, showing a good grouping of trees at the left, past which sweeps the graceful 
driveway from the turnpike 


The broad 


A comparison with the engraving above will show that the manor house was reconstructed on almost the identical lines of the 
original dwelling 
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ten feet high, for the houses themselves are sunk in the 
ground to the depth of some sixteen feet. They are of brick, 
and circular in shape. To enter one of these you go through 
a trap door in the roof. Beyond the second icchouse is the 
little dairy house, which, vault like, is almost entirely under- 
ground. Around this and the icehouses earth was piled, 
so that the door to the dairy is, as it were, in the side of a hill 
The arrangement of this underground dairy, built next to the 
icehouse, is unique. In summer it is cooled by the water 
from the melting 
ice near by, which 
trickles in from 
the icehouses and 
flows along the 
floor in a wide 
gutter. The lower 
icehouse and the 
dairy, Mrs. John 
M. Clay told me, 
were built by her 
husband after he 
bought Ashland. 

No great Ken- 
tucky estatewould 
be complete with- 
out fine horses. 


aa EE ae Henry Clay had 
The only dwelling now emg Ashland sane splen did 
that was im existence in Clay’s lifetime. It was 
the home of his body-servant, Dufce thoroughbreds, 


and the descend- 
ants of his mares have for years been famous on the turf. It 
was in about 1830 that he purchased the first matron, Susan, by 
the Darnaby Diomed, and opened a stud book. After this he 
bought a few of the best brood mares that he could secure. 
For one of abi Allegrante, he paid Governor Barbour, 
of Virginia, $1,500. In the stud book Mr. Clay personally 
noted down the description and pedigree of each new colt. 
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The three most noted members of the Ashland stud, how- 
ever, were presented to Mr. Clay. Yorks shire, a gift from 
Commodore Morgan, became a celebrated sire. Margaret 
Wood, who had won the $13,000 trial stakes at Nashville, 
Tenn., was presented to him by Colonel Hampton. But 
Mr. Clay had an even more wonderful mare than Margaret 
Wood in Magnolia, a gift from a Doctor Mercer. W hile she 
had no racing record, her descendants have been winners 
for half a century. Of her foals, there were Magic, Charley 
Ball, Daniel Boone, Skedaddle, and several others, all of 
whom were celebrated racers in their day. 
of hers, Iroquois, 
won the English 
Derby. In 1342 
Mr. Clay turned 
over the care of 
his thoroughbreds 
to his son John, 
under whose 
management the 
stock farm was 
very successful. 
The farm is still 
conducted by 
the latter’s widow, 
Mrs. John M. 
Clay, who makes 
her entries in the 
same stud book in 4 } 
ago, noted that Susan he 2 que 
mares now bred at Ashland 
or of Margaret Wood. 

About four hundred acres 
tion, and there were more 
servants. eS ee cor 
crops. 
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The old Manse, built in 1765, where Hawthorne lived for three years and where he wrote the “ Mosses from an Old Manse’”’ 


CHAPTER IV. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


URING his well-rounded life of sixty years Haw- 
thorne dwelt in no less than ten different houses 
and in half a dozen or more towns, not count- 

ing his four years at college, nor the places in which he 
lived during the seven years in which he was abroad. 
When in search of his country homes, however, we betake 
ourselves unhesitatingly to the Old Manse and to the 
Wayside in Concord, Massachusetts. While he actually 
lived in these houses only three and five years respectively, 
he found in each not only the pleasures of country life, 
but also a home. The Wayside, moreover, was the only 
house he ever owned. 

In 1842, after his sojourn at Brook Farm, in the rarefied 


Hawthorne’s birth-place in Salem, Mass., is a plain house built 
flush with the sidewalk 


transcendental atmosphere of which place he had spent 
his time six days of the week by good toilsome handling 
of the hoe and dung-fork, Hawthorne took his bride 
to the Old Manse and set up housekeeping. 

The Old Manse, built in 1765 by Emerson’s grand- 
father, when seen from the village street has a gloomy, 
almost spectral look. An avenue several hundred feet in 
length, bordered on either side by solemn black ash, 
leads up to the house. With its two main stories and a 
third story that is half concealed by the high gambrel 
roof, the house is quite commodious. In front its severity 
is somewhat relieved by the dormer-window over the 
front door. The doorway itself, with its Doric pilasters 
and gabled capping, is in good proportion and by no 
means uninviting. One would expect that avenue of 
black-ash to lead to a retiring and inhospitable dwelling, 
but the somberness of the place is caused for the most 
part, I think, by the grayness of walls and roof that 
comes from the lack of paint and the transmuting force 
of time. 

The roof on the back side of the house, below the hip, 
is cleft down the middle, forming two distinct roofs. On 
the left it reaches to the tops of the second-story win- 
dows, and has a third-story dormer-window. On the right- 
hand side, however, it slants with a long sweep clear to 
the first story, as can be seen from the illustrations. By 
reason of the greater obtuse angle in the hip, this portion 
of the house projects farther back than is the case on the 
left-hand side under the symmetrical part of the roof. It 
is adjoined by an L-shaped one-story outhouse. The 


right-hand side of the 
house is more ornate than 
the left, having a central 
door, which is shaded by 
a somewhat unkempt vine- 
covered trellis, and a bay- 
window near the front 
corner. On the left-hand 
side of the building the 
gray surface of the wall is 
broken only by three pairs 
of windows, one pair for 
each story. 

Ink tive back@orethe 
house, overlooking the 
apples and cherries and 
currants, and the river, 
was the study. Two pic- 
tures of Lake Como and 
the Stardy:. Ot one mon 
Raphael’s Madonnas created quite a different atmosphere 
in the room than had the soot-begrimed pictures of 
Puritan ministers, which Hawthorne had found hanging 
there in stern alignment. 

George William Curtis has pictured, from the point of 
view of the imaginative outsider, the life of Hawthorne 


right-hand-side of the house. 
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The Wayside, which Hawthorne owned from 1852 until his death 
in 1864. The library was in the lower story of the large wing on the 
The hill in the rear is thickly wooded. 


and his wife during those 
three years spent at the 
Manse. ‘To the supersti- 
tious Concord folk, it 
would seem, it-was a spec- 
tral existence that was be- 
ing lived at the grim old 
house. Occasionally a 
passing farmer saw the 
wash a-swinging from the 
clothes- line —a phantom 
wash and a phantom line, 
they half believed. ‘‘Some- 
times in the forenoon,” 
writes) Mr. (Curtisaed 
darkly clad figure was seen 
in the little garden- plot 
putting in corn or melon 
seed, and gravely hoeing. 
It was a brief apparition.” 

As a matter of fact, their life at the Old Manse those 
three years was one long, roseate-hued honeymoon. They 
did not see much of the outside world, it is true, but they 
made merry in the old house and among the trees and 
flowers of the place, down by the river that took its 
dreamy course along the other side of the orchard back of 
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A recent winter view of the Wayside from the southeast. The bay-window that Alcott added and the top of Hawthorne’s tower are plainly 


visible. 
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The hawthorn hedge has replaced the fence that originally separated the yard from the side-path 
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The library of the Wayside. In Hawthorne’s 
day the library book-shelves were all about the 
room except before doors and windows. ten. 


the dwelling. They wandered among tthe fields, picking 
flowers, and ran races down the lane. Hawthorne was 
fond of the river and of rowing, and Thoreau often went 
with him. 

In the winter Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne coasted down 
hill or, going down to the river, Hawthorne would skate 
and his wife would run along the ice and slide. ‘One 
afternoon,” the latter says in a letter, ‘‘Mr. Emerson and 
Mr. Thoreau went with him down to the river. Henry 
Thoreau is an experienced skater and was figuring dithy- 
rambic dances and bacchic leaps on the ice—very remark- 
able, but very ugly, methought. Next him followed Mr. 
Hawthorne, who, wrapped in his cloak, moved like a 
self-impelled Greek statue, stately and grave. Mr. Emer- 
son closed the line, evidently too weary to hold himself 
erect, pitching headforemost, half lying on the air. He 
came in to rest himself and said to me that Hawthorne 
was a tiger, a lion,—in short, a satyr, and there was no 
tiring him out; and he might be the death of a man like 
himself.”’ 

The garden was a well-spring of delight to Hawthorne. 
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The ridge back of the Wayside, showing the thick growth of 
trees that now cover it 
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Hawthorne’s study in the t 
where the later unfinished romances were writ- 
Note the corner of his desk on the right. 
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op of the tower 


This shows what a patchwork the Wayside 


really is. The tower, inside and out, is full of 
gables, of which Hawthorne was strangely fond. 


His fondness for it may have been fostered somewhat by 
his digging at Brook Farm, but I imagine that it was as 
indigenous to his nature as were the weeds to his vege- 
table beds. ‘It was one of the most bewitching sights in 
the world,” he says, ‘‘to observe a hill of beans thrusting 
aside the soil, or a row of peas just peeping forth suff- 
ciently to trace a line of delicate green.” And so, while 
he worked in the garden only a scant hour or two a day, it 
had magnetic properties that brought him back a dozen 
times to watch the growth of his favorite plants. ‘But 
not merely the squeamish love of the beautiful was grati- 
fied by my toil in the kitchen-garden. There was a hearty 
enjoyment, likewise, in observing the growth of the crook- 
necked winter squashes, from the first little bulb with the 
withered blossom adhering to it, until they lay upon the 
soil, big, round fellows, hiding their heads beneath the 
leaves, but turning up their great yellow rotundities to the 
noontide sun. » Gazing at them, I felt that by my agency 
something worth living for had been done.” Despite its 
picturesqueness, all this is hardly the phantom life that 
Mr. Curtis has sketched! 
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The view of the south side of the old Manse shows, in the rear, 
the long sweep of the gambrel roof 
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The larch path at the foot of the ridge 


The Old Manse is situated on Monument street, about 
a mile north of the center of the village. The Wayside, 
which became Hawthorne’s home in June, 1852, lies in a 
southeasterly direction from the hub of the town —a mile 
jaunt out past Emerson’s 
house on the Boston post 
road. About midway be- 
tween the Manse and the 
Wayside is Sleepy Hollow 
cemetery. 

Hawthorne went back 
to Concord to live, for 
one reason, because Emer- 
son and other friends were 
urging him to join the lit- 
tle circle once more; and 
for another, because the 
house on the Boston post- 
road was ready at hand, 
empty — hardly swept and 
garnished—and, what was more important at the moment, 
had been offered to him at a very reasonable figure. Of 
the condition of the house when the Hawthornes moved 
into it, Julian Hawthorne says, “It was an edifice which 
not even the most imaginative and optimistic of house 


A front view of the 


Hawthorne’s dining-table is in the 
The room is in the older part of the house 


The dining-room at the Wayside. 
foreground. 
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On the ridge, half way up Hawthorne path 


Old Manse shows the attractive doorway and 
the dormer window in the roof 


Hawthorne’s seat at the end of the ridge path 


agents would have found it easy to picture as a sump- 
tuous country-seat; it was just four wooden walls and a 
roof, and they had been standing for a hundred years at 
least.” Hawthorne thought that it looked like a cattle-pen. 
It took Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, with the aid of 
carpenters and _ painters 
and paper-hangers, but a 
short time to put the 
house in most present- 
able shape. ‘The wood- 
work down stairs was 
painted in oak, and was 
effective. In the study was 
laid a handsome carpet 
with an acanthus figure on 
a blue ground. On one 
side of the wall was hung 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s paint- 
‘ing of ‘‘ Endymion.” On 
another wall were the two Lake Comos that were in The 
Manse. On a third wall was a picture of Luther and his 
family around a Christmas tree. Between the windows 
hung ‘The Transfiguration,” a gift from Emerson. 
The dining-room had a brown and_ green brussels 
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This room was Mrs. Hawthorne’s parlor. The original paper is on the 
wall. There are seven gables in the room over doors and windows 
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carpet and a paper with a silver sheen. ‘The place had been 
called “Hillside” by Bronson Alcott, who had lived there 
just before Hawthorne bought it. The latter changed the 
name to “Wayside,” which, without our searching for any 
symbolical reason, is appropriate enough, for the house stands 
but a few feet back from the side path of the Lexington and 
Boston road. 

Even in Hawthorne’s day the early history of the house 
was lost in obscurity. Originally it consisted of the great 
fireplace and chimney, around which, as if to keep out of 
the bleak New England winters, huddled four little rooms. 
‘That was probably no less than a century and a half ago. 
Then a kitchen was added. In 1845, when the place, 
according to Mr. Julian Hawthorne, was owned by Emerson, 
Bronson: Alcott established himself, and his visions, in the 
house. It was the latter who constructed the little gable in 
front and threw out the big bay window below it. Alcott 
also added a wing to either end. 

Such was the house that Hawthorne took possession of in 
the summer of 1852. In the following year he went to 
England as consul at Liverpool, and did not return to his 
home until 1860. Then began another chapter in the his- 
tory of Wayside development. Hawthorne joined the barn, 
which had stood on the left of the house, to the right-hand 
end of the dwelling. ‘Then he added a story to the other 
wing. Besides this, he built two large rooms in the back, 
and surmounted them by his famous tower. In Italy the 
Hawthornes had lived for some time in the castle of Montauto 
near Florence, and it was in memory of the owl-haunted 
stone tower of this castle that this grotesque piece of archi- 
tecture was added to the Wayside. Hawthorne seems to 
have had a passion for gables, for he put them in every con- 
ceivable place about his tower, both inside and out. ‘The 


entrance to his sunny study in the top of the tower was by a 
narrow stairway and trap door. Of recent years a few 
changes have been made; a large veranda has been added 
to the west wing of the house. 

As anyone can see, the Wayside is of a most heterogeneous 


composition. In some respects it looks to one facing it 
much like a rambling farmhouse, its main oblong portion 


being flanked on the right by a small wing, and on the left 
by a large two-story wing. As in Hawthorne’s day, it is 
painted buff. Above the centre of the main roof—back of 
that fantastic gable, which expresses some visionary con- 
ception of Alcott’ s—rises the large old chimney. ‘To the 
left of the chimney, what appears to be a good-sized cupola 
peers over the ridge pole of the roof. ‘This, however, is really 
the third story of the tower, which, with a bay window in the 
first story, facing the hill, and with a gabled roof, rises for 
three stories, bleak and sheer. 

The main doorway is now in the left wing, the bay 
window that Alcott added occupying the position where 
the door once was. ‘The little room formed by the old hall- 
way and the bay window was called the Oratory by Mrs. 
Hawthorne. It was on the cramped little stairway, which is 
still in this room, that Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Women used 
to play “Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 

‘The Wayside stands on the narrow strip of ground between 
the north side of the road and the ridge, along which the 
English redcoats once upon a time took their way to Concord 
Bridge. A stone abutment along the foot of the hill, which 
at this point rises to a height of a hundred feet, has given a 
little more room to the cramped back yard. A hawthorn 
hedge now separates the lawn from the side path, but, forty 
years ago, a picket fence bounded the front lawn. ‘To the 
right of the house, by the hedge, there are a number of pine 


The Wayside from the road 


“From the front it looks, in some respects, much like a rambling farmhouse, its main oblong portion being flanked on the right by a small wing, and on the left by a large two-story wins ” 
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trees. Hawthorne when he was abroad had sent home 
several hundred young larches and Norway pines. The 
larches he planted in a double line to the left of the house, 
above the side path. Just above the larches Hawthorne’s 
favorite path starts its circuitous way up the hillside. Alcott 
had terraced the ridge back of the house, and had planted 
apple trees on it. Now it has a dense canopy of foliage that 
all but engulfs the house, for the larches and pines have grown 
to great trees, as have the birches and spruce, the beeches and 
oaks, that Thoreau helped Alcott to plant. 

Across the road was a large meadow, bounded on the far 
side by a brook, which was part of the estate. In his meadow 
Alcott erected one of his graceful and ephemeral summer 
houses. ‘There were some twenty acres of a second growth 
of woodland beyond the hill back of the house, the entire 
estate containing about forty-two acres. 

Up the winding path to the top of the ridge the author 
used to climb almost daily, and there for hours he paced 
back and forth under the trees. Here he wore a pathway 
some 300 yards in length, on which was a rustic seat fastened 
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between two trees. “Toward the west the path ended at the ‘ 
brow of the hill, where he had a view of the village, and, just 
below him, of the Orchard house to which Alcott had moved. 

It was a pleasant life which the Hawthornes led at the 
Wayside. The children had carte blanche to Ephraim Bull’s 
grapevines—he lived next door to the east—and clambered 
over the fence and pillaged at will, wondering all the time 
if the inventor of the Concord grape had any idea of their 
huge appetites. The hill was a never-ending source of 
delight. “I am sitting in our acacia grove, in the hilltop,” 
Mrs. Hawthorne wrote to her mother, “with a few pines near 
enough for me to hear their oceanic murmur. It is only 
necessary for me to shut my eyes to hear every variety of 
water sounds. ‘The pine gives me the long, majestic swell 
and retreat of the sea waves; the birch, the silvery tinkle of 
a pebbly brook; the acacia, the soft fall of a cascade; and, 
all mingled together, a sound of many waters most refreshing 
to the sense.” Thus, the mantling ridge was not only a 
retreat from which Hawthorne drew inspiration, but was 
also a spot that furnished delight to the entire family. 
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RLINGTON HOUSE, once the home of Robert 

E. Lee, in dignity and in massive simplicity, is one 

of the most notable country mansions in America. 
Crowning a hill above the Potomac, it can be plainly seen 
from the city of Washington, which lies across the river. 
The house was built by George Washington Parke Custis, 
Washington’s adopted son. 


As a boy;-Robert’ Ey Lee 


The front of one of the servants’ quarters, and the pump 


had been a frequent visitor 
at Arlington, and, in 1831, 
when he was a lieutenant in 
the United States Army, 
twenty-four years of age, 
he married Mr. Custis’ 
only daughter. From this 
time until the opening of 
the war, Arlington was 
Lee’s only home—in so 
far, that is, as a soldier 
may be said to have a 
home, for his visits to 
his family were not fre- 
quent, nor were they of 
long duration. 

There were about eleven 
hundred acres in the estate of Arlington when it came 
into the possession of Mr. Custis. The topography of 
the property is ideal for a country-seat. Back from the 
river there are several hundred acres of high, partly roll- 
ing land. A half mile from the water front the land slopes 
off gradually from the bluff, till, three hundred feet below, 
it spreads out along the river in broad fertile meadows. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century a frame 
manor-house stood on the lowlands near the river. In 
1802, after the break-up of the family at Mt. Vernon, Mr. 
Custis began the erection of a mansion on the edge of 
the bluff overlooking the Potomac. It was a magnificent 
situation. Back of the spot was heavy woodland; before 
it, a hillside leading down to tillable fields bounded 
by the Potomac, and, beyond the river, a panoramic view 
of Georgetown and Washington and the more distant 
country —a beautiful landscape of twenty miles radius. 
Half a century ago, before the estate was ravished by the 
war, a writer described the appearance of Arlington: “In 
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The outside walls of Arlington House are of stucco over brick 


ROD rik ok. LEE 


front of the mansion,” he says, ‘‘sloping toward the Po- 
tomac, is a fine park of two hundred acres, dotted with 
groves of oak and chestnut and clumps of evergreens; 
and behind it is a dark old forest, with patriarchal trees 
bearing many centennial honors, and covering six hundred 
acres of hill and dale. Through a portion of this is a 
sinuous avenue leading up to the mansion.” 

The dwelling that Mr. Custis erected was considered 
before the civil war to be the finest piece of architecture 
of all the mansions in the South. In the illustration on 
page 51 it looks like a Greek temple, and, as a matter of 
fact, it was an adaptation of a Doric temple, said to be 
that of Pestum, near Naples. The massive portico, sixty 
feet long and twenty-five feet deep, by twenty-two and a 
half high, with its eight large columns—six in front and 
one on each side —each five feet in diameter at the base, 
with its dignified cornice and plain but beautifully pro- 
portioned pediment, is much closer to a classical proto- 
type than one would imagine would be pleasing in an 
American dwelling. The main part of the building —we 
might almost say the peristyle from looking at the illus- 
tration on page| 51 —is flanked on either side by a large 
one-story wing, and these make the entire length of the 
house, from north to south, one hundred and forty feet. 

Krom the illustration 
below, which shows the 
front of the house . and 
the right wing, one is lia- 
ble to get the impression, 
I think, that the portico is 
too massive for the rest of 
the building. One does 
not feel this when studying 
the mansion from the lawn, 
for the house is not only 
quite deep, but the wings 
give it a breadth sufficient 
to carry the large portico. 
_ The wings serve another 
SLkSS5 important artistic function 
in relieving the rigid con- 
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The main portion of the mansion, modeled after a Grecian temple 


and a half high. 


The magnificent portico at Arling-" 
ton, sixty feet long by twenty-two 


ventionality that the 
building would have with- 
out them. It is a majestic 
edifice, characterized by 
great strength and dig- 
nity, and its eminent situ- 
ation, in plain view from 
the Potomac and Wash- 
ington, is most congruous. 

The interior of the 
mansion is, of course, 
consistent with the exter- 
ior, in the massive pro- 
portions of the rooms, 
and in simplicity. All of 
the rooms on tthe first 
floor are twelve or fifteen 
feet high. The large cen- 


tral hall is made attractive by the arch-way at the foot of 
the stairs, and by another a few feet from the west or 


rear doorway. On _ the 
right of the hall, in the 
front of the house is a 
large room, twenty-four 
by thirty feet in size, with 
two fireplaces on the south 
side. This room, after Mr. 
Custis’ death, was used as 
the drawing-room. To its 
right is another princely 
apartment of. similiar di- 
mensions, which was 
known as the guest-room. 
The shorter dimension of 
the drawing-room lies 
along the front of the 
house, while the longer 
side of the guest-room 
extends along the portico. 
Beyond the guest-room 
is the room that was used 
fora dressing-room. It oc- 
cupies the southern end of 


distance away, they are 
as artistic and appropriate 
a series of outbuildings 
as could be imagined. 
Unfortunately, there 
is not much that I can 
say about Lee’s life at 
Arlington. How devoted 
he was to his family, and 
how much he enjoyed his 
home-comings, every 
reader of his life knows 
very well. During all the 
years that Arlington was 
his home, he was in active 
service in the army, and 
it was impossible for him 
to have that intimate re- 


The rear end of the hall, showing 


a mural painting executed by Mr. 
Custis. 


lationship with house and garden, fields and trees, that 
those other famous Americans had, whom we have talked 
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The house at Léxington, Virginia, occupied by General Lee when he 


was president of Washington and Lee University 


about in this series. After 
Mr. Custis’ death the Lees 
plastered and painted the 
rooms on the left half of 
the house, or the ‘south 
wing,” as it was called, 
which, for some strange 
reason, had never been 
completed. A furnace was 
put inand the conservatory 
at the back of the right 
wing was added. 

During the war, the use 
of Arlington as a national 
cemetery was begun. It 
was afterwards purchased 
of the Lees by the Goy- 
ernment, and-is still used 
for this purpose. The 
grounds about the house 
are well kept up. The in- 
terior of the mansion, 
however, is but the ghost 


the wing. To the left of the hallway there is one large room, of its former beauty, and the fine old central hall echoes 
while beyond it are three smaller rooms in the north wing. a protest to the intruder’s footsteps. 

Just back of the mansion are two low buildings, charm- 
ing in grace and symmetry, that formed the servants’ quar- 
ters. Together with the barn, a building with Doric columns 
and pediment, which is hidden among the trees a short 


“ Back of the mansion are two low buildings, charming in grace and 
symmetry, that formed the servants’ quarters ”’ 


From 1865 until his death, in 1870, General Lee lived 
in the president’s house at Washington and Lee University 
in Lexington, Virginia. It is a plain square brick house, 
homelike and comfortable, with verandas on three sides. 
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The stable at Arlington is fully as classic in detail and 
dimensions as the mansion 
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Photograph by John F. Jarvis 


ARLINGTON, THE HOME OF ROBERT E. LEE 


front the mansion looks like a Grecian temple 
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The rooms on the right, or south side of the mansion at 
Arlington, from lack of funds, were never finished during the 
life of Mr. Custis, and it remained for the Lees, after his 
death, to plaster and paint them and put in the mantels. 
On the walls of the hall Mr. Custis, who was a dilettante in art, 
painted part of a series of frescoes representing hunting 
scenes. The series was never finished, but the bold tones of 
those that were completed still confront one in a ghastly sort 
of way as he enters the bare, deserted hall. What skill he 
had at painting, Mr. Custis had utilized in commemorating 
the martial deeds of General Washington, who adopted him 
as his son, and on the walls of the mansion hung his con- 
ceptions of Trenton, Princeton, the surrender at Yorktown, 
and a number of other Revolutionary scenes. 

In those days before the war the house contained a great 
many valuable Washington relics. The bed on which the 
General died, for instance, was there, and there were china 
and silverware, furniture and paintings, all of which had 
come from Mount Vernon, and some of which have been 
loaned to the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association by the Lees. 

While Mr. Custis was greatly interested in farming, he 
apparently succeeded at it only passably well. In 1803, 
Colonel David Humphreys returned to this country from 
Spain, bringing with him a hundred Merino sheep. Mr. 
Custis secured a small flock for Arlington, and at once began 
an active campaign among the farmers of the country in 
order to bring about the general introduction of these sheep. 
First, he called a meeting of those interested in the matter. 
After that, for the purpose of stimulating interest, he used to 


have annual sheep-shearings at Arlington. But his flock of 
Merinos did not flourish, and, after a time, dwindled away. 

One of the unique, public-spirited acts of Mr. Custis was 
the creation of the picnic grounds at Arlington Spring. 
Down by the river, from the roots of a venerable oak, flowed 
the waters of this spring. Round about were a good many 
trees which shaded a generous turf. Here the master of 
Arlington built a dining-hall sixty feet long, a dancing 
pavilion of the same size, and a kitchen and store room. At 
the water’s edge, he built a wharf. The spot became very 
popular; during the summer a small boat plied between the 
spring and the neighboring towns. In 1852, for instance, 
it was estimated that 20,000 people visited the place. 

There used to be a magnificent weeping willow standing 
at the north end of the mansion. A magazine writer, in a 
description of Arlington, says that this tree “is a shoot of a 
twig brought to America by an English officer, in 1775, from 
Pope’s Villa, at Twickenham, England.” “Mr. Custis,” he 
goes on, “planted it upon his estate at Arlington, on the 
Potomac. Pope’s willow came from the East, and was the 
parent of all the willows of that species in England. ‘The 
willow at Arlington became the parent of all other trees of 
the kind in America, and even furnished shoots, many years 
ago, for English gardens, where the tree had become extinct. 

Mr. Custis used the large room on the right of the hallway 
as a summer dining-room, the room to the nght of it being 
his studio, while the smaller end room was his office. When 
the walls of this part of the house were plastered, after his 


death, the room next to the hall became the drawing-room, 


The portico at Arlington commands a Sager: view of the Potomac wha of ‘he city of Waaniirtons across the river 
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the middle apartment the guest room, while the end room 
was used as a dressing-room. The large apartment to the 
left, or north of the hall, was divided by three arches, which 
were supported by two pillars. The east or front part was 
the sitting-room, while the west side was the dining-room. 
The north wing, to the left of the sitting-room, contained 
three rooms, and these were occupied by Mrs. Custis. The 
wings are but one story in height, but upstairs, in the main 
part of the house, there are four large bedrooms, a small 
bedroom, and two dressing-rooms. 

The outside walls of the house were of stucco over brick. 
Not until the Government got possession of the property, 
however, was the rear or west front of the mansion stuccoed. 
Evidently the bricks had been left bare by Mr. Custis, with 
the intention of adding a large veranda. ‘Take it all in all, 
however, it is a masterly structure, splendidly conceived, and 
well executed. 

The occupation of Arlington by the Government as a 
national cemetery naturally caused much bitterness on the 
part of General Lee’s friends. The circumstances were not 
generally understood, and by many the whole affair seemed 
to be a matter of spite against the great Southern warrior. 
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Under the direct tax acts of June 1, 1862, and of February, 
1863, a tax was assessed against the property, and, in default 
of payment, it was publicly sold on January 11, 1864; and 
was bought in by the United States for $26,800. In June of 
1864, part of the place was converted into a national cemetery 
by order of the Secretary of War. In May, 1861, even before 
the property had been sold for taxes, the Government had 
taken possession of the estate, however, considering it a 
strategic position where fortifications for the defense of the 
city of Washington could advantageously be placed, and 
works that were designed to protect the debauches from the 
Long Bridge and Aqueduct Bridge were thrown up and 
occupied throughout the war. 

The title of the Government was disputed in court in 1877, 
when General Lee’s son, Mr. G. W. C. Lee, brought an 
action of ejectment, and the case was decided in his favor 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1882. ‘Then 
Mr. Lee expressed his willingness to accept a reasonable com- 
pensation for the property, and, in 1883, the Government 
paid him $150,000 for 1,100 acres of the estate. The 
cemetery at first consisted of 212 acres, but has since been 
enlarged. ) 
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The Webster farm at Marshfield, 


from a photograph taken in 1868 


This really remarkable illustration gives an exact idea of the appearance and topography of the farm during Webster’s life. On the right is the avenue and on the left the salt-water lake 
formed by the’ inflow from the sea. Back of the house are the marshes, and beyond the line of little white cottages, is the sea. The barn was burned about 1870 and the house in 1878 
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NE letter about farming is worth ten upon politics.”’ 

Thus Daniel Webster wrote from Washington in 

1842 to the superintendent of his Marshfield farm. 

Like Greeley, Webster was a farmer. Only he was more 

of one. Asa boy he had more experience, and he had much 

better opportunities for 

making a good farm than 

had the founder of the New 
York Tribune. 

Webster was born on a 
farm in the mountain 
country of New Hampshire 
at Salisbury. Most of his 
childhood was spent on his 
father’s farm, Elms Farm, 
two or three miles away, 
which lay directly in a bend 
of the Merrimac. ‘This 
farm, one of the finest in 
New England, descended to 
Daniel and his brother 
Ezekiel. “There were 1,000 
acres of it, unexcelled 
grazing land, consisting of 
broad meadows and of hills 
that faced the White Moun- 
tains. Throughout his life 
Webster managed the Elms 
Farm. He kept in con- 
stant touch with his local superintendent, John ‘Taylor, and 
one of the keenest pleasures of his life was his annual visit 
to his New Hampshire childhood home. 

After Webster had established his law practice in Boston 
he used to spend his vacations in shooting and fishing along 
the seashore. Someone suggested to him that Marshfield 
was an ideal place for this sort of vacation, and that a Cap- 
tain John Thomas had a farm there at which he might 


Webster’s favorite armchair now 
stands in the house built on the site 
of the original mansion 
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arrange to stay. One day in the fall of 1825 Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster drove up the avenue to the Thomas farmhouse, 
their son Fletcher cantering along behind on a pony. 
Captain Thomas was resting on the piazza. “I am 
Webster,” the visitor announced. “I thought so,” replied 
the other, for, as he afterward said, that massive head and 
commanding brow could only have belonged to the great 
Boston lawyer. ' After this Webster spent his vacations 
with Captain Thomas at Marshfield. In 1831 Captain 
‘Thomas Agee him to buy the farm. He agreed to do 
so if the captain would live in the house during the rest 
of his life. For the 160 acres and the buildings Webster 
paid $3,650. He made additional purchases of land from 
time to time, and, altogether, bought 1,214 acres, in addition 
to a piece of land of unknown extent in Duxbury. The 
purchase of the entire property cost $34,644.20 and involved 
twenty-three deeds. William T. Davis, a friend of Webster, 
asserts that the expenditures on the property—purchases and 
improvements—amounted to a little more than $87,000. 
The Webster farm lay thirty-four miles southeast of 
Boston and eleven miles from Plymouth. It was a superb 
situation. For the most part the land was undulating and 
hilly, with occasional sudden drops to pretty valleys. Away 
to the north and east lay the sea. Marsh land, covered with 
water at high tide, comprised several hundred acres of the 
property, and extended to within a short distance of the 
back of the house. Behind the house was a gushing spring, 
and a little way off a beautiful little fresh-water lake. 
In addition to this were the thick woods which covered 
a part of the farm. An incomparable combination for a 
home—peaceful domesticating farm land, unshorn woods, 


rugged hills, broad meadows, md not far off the sea! 


The dwelling that Webster bought with the Marshfield 
farm was a plain two-story New England farmhouse that 
had been built in 1774. It soon proved inadequate for his 
family, and additions were made from time to time when 
there seemed to be need of enlargement. A kitchen was 
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Daniel Webster’s home at Marshfield 


One can see how the character of the square two-story house was completely altered by the addition of the third story, the west wing, and the encircling piazza. 
children are in the group in the photograph. One of the women is Carrie Webster. 


built; a third story with dormer windows was put up; on 
the left a large rambling wing, which contained the famous 
Gothic library, was erected. aWihen Webster had done with 
altering the house it was a large and comfortable dwelling, 
for it was commodious enough to accommodate at one time, 
in addition to the family and a considerable retinue of 
servants, ten or twelve guests. On the ground floor alone 
there were nine rooms. 

The reproductions from the old photographs give one an 
admirable idea of the appearance of the house, and of its 
relation to the farm. It 
was situated almost on the 
edge of the high ground 
that bordered the sea- 
reclaimed marsh land, and 
faced the south. A long 
avenue, shaded by elms, 
oaks, maples, pines and 
sassafras, led to the house 
from the main froad to 
Turtle Bay and made a 
large loop before the 
front door. On the left 
of the avenue, extending 
from the highway to the 
house, was a beautiful 
level meadow, with here 
and there a superb tree 
standing alone in its 
beauty 

Architecturally the house 
was about as far removed 
from classical lines as could 
be imagined. Its very un- 
conyentionality and quaint- 
ness, however, were 
among its chief charms. 
Above all else it had the at- 
mosphere of a home. It 
belonged to the land it stood 
on as much as did the great 


The long avenue that led to the house from the highway 
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Two of Webster’s grand- 
The young man on the right is Ashburton Webster 


elm that shaded its southern windows. The main portion 
of the house had two massive square chimneys, each topped 
by a cluster of chimney caps, which gave a definite air of 
permanency and solidity to the whole structure. The gen- 
eral informality of the alterations.and additions was con- 
sistent. ‘The filigree work of the dormers of the third story 
was in keeping with the balustrades that ran along the 
second story eaves and along the broken roof line of the 
third story. The most picturesque features of the house 
were the dormers of the wing, which projected from the 
roof in two pairs, the ridge 
of each forming an obtuse 
angle with that of its neigh- 
bor. And-then, the lattice- 
pillared veranda that ran 
entirely around the house 
bound the entire build- 
ing together. ‘The library 
which was in the left wing, 
was designed by Web- 
ster’s daughter, Mrs. Julia 
Appleton. It was a Gothic 
room, reaching to the roof 
of the wing. In this 
beautiful room was his 
general library. His law 
library was in Boston, and 
his agricultural library in 
the small building shown 
at the top of page 63. 

In a letter to a friend 
written in 1842 Webster 
describes his home, and 
the letter shows how 
Marshfield became, as it 
were, a part of his very 
life: 

“An old-fashioned two- 
story house, with a piazza 
(stoop) all around it, stands 
on a gentle rising, facing due 
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The little office east of the house where the agricultural library was kept 


south and distant fifty rods from the road, which runs in 
front. Beyond the road is a ridge of hilly land, not very high, 
covered with oak wood, running in the same direction as the 
road, and having a ttle depression or break, exactly oppo- 


A portion of the lake back of the house 


site the house, through which the southern breezes fan us 
of an afternoon. I feel them now coming, not over beds 
of violets, but over Plymouth Bay, fresh, if not fragrant. 
A carriageway leads from the road to the house, not bold 
and impudent, right up straight to the front door, like the 


The lawn in front of the house 


The avenue is on the left. The two large elms in the foreground were planted by Webster 
in memory of his two children, Julia and Edward 
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march of a column of soldiers, but winding over the lower 
parts of the ground, sheltering itself among trees and hedges, 
and getting possession at ier more by grace than force, as 
other achievements are best made. Two other houses are 
in sight, one a farmhouse, cottage built, at the end of the 
avenue, so covered up in an orchard as to be hardly visible; 
the other a little further off in the same direction—that 
is, to the left on the road—very neat and pretty, with a 
beautiful field of grass by its side. Opposite the east win- 
dow of the south front room stands a noble spreading elm, 
the admiration of all beholders. Beyond that is the garden, 
sloping to the east, and running down till the tide washes its 
lower wall. Back of the house are such vulgar things as 
barns; and on the other side—that is, to the north and north- 


east—is a fresh-water pond of some extent, with green grass 
growing down to its margin, and a good walk all around 


it one side, the walk passing through a thick belt of trees, 
planted by the same hand that now indites this eloquent 
description. ‘This pond is separated on the east by a cause- 
way, from the marshes and the salt water; and over this 
causeway is the common passage to the northern parts of 
the farm. I say nothing of orchards and copses, and 
clumps interspersed over the lawn, because such things 
may be seen in vulgar places. 

“But now comes ihe climax. From the taores from the 
windows, and, still better, from twenty little elevations, all 
of which are close by, you see the ocean a mile off, reposing 
in calm or terrific in storm, as the case may be. There you 
have now Marshfield.” 

The Elms Farm operations, with the records of the crops 
and blooded cattle, are interesting, for Webster personally 
directed the whole place. It was a successful farm, how- 
ever, when he took hold of its management. From the 
Marshfield land, on the contrary, he had to make a farm. 
During his first year at Marshfield, for instance, the farm 
yielded fifteen tons of hay. By 1851 the annual hay crop 
was nearly four hundred tons. In this same year of 1851 
there was a yield of eight hundred bushels of corn, a thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes, five hundred bushels of oats, five 
hundred bushels of turnips and four hundred bushels of 
beets. Of course the increase was in small measure ac- 
counted for by the greater size of the farm. 

It did not take Webster long to discover the value of 
kelp or seaweed as a fertilizer. He carted tons of it upon 
his exhausted land. In addition, he manured his land 
heavily; he even spread menhaden on some portions of 
the farm. He was, in fine, a scientific farmer who was 
constantly experimenting with soil, fertilizers and the suc- 
cession of crops. He wrote to his overseer frequently 
from Washington, planning the care of the soil and the 
crops, discussing the best treatment for different portions 
of the farm in the light of past experience. For example, 
in one letter he said: ‘‘We have made some mistakes, 
but must hope to grow wiser. Never again sow small grains 
on long manure. Put that down as one maxim.” 

In still another way Webster was a scientific farmer; he 
believed thoroughly in the value of blooded stock. At 
Marshfield he had a herd of sixty or eighty head of cattle 
composed entirely of thoroughbred animals, of Alderneys, 
Ayrshires and Devons. He had several yoke of Devon oxen 
which were his particular pride. Besides, there were blooded 
sheep and swine. All in all, Webster was considered by his 
neighbors the best farmer of the county. He was, more- 
over, a friend generous and considerate. ‘There used to 
be a saying down Plymouth way that a stranger could always 
tell when Webster was at home by the chneeal looks of 
the people for ten miles around. 


Charles Porter Wright, overseer of the Marshfield farm, 


who was of course closely associated with Webster, is now 


more than ninety years old, and lives in the glorious 
memory of that priceless friendship. I asked him what 
crops were sold, and if Webster made money from the farm. 

“Oh, no,” he replied with a chuckle, ‘““he never made 
any money from the farm. I never heard of his selling his 
crops. He used to give them away, though.” - In the case 
of a man like Webster it would be impossible to measure 
his success as a farmer by any money test. His farm 
yielded practically everything that was eaten at the table— 
vegetables, milk, butter, meat. Fish were caught in the 
sea and game bagged in the nearby woods. 

“Could the farm have been made to pay?” I asked Mr. 
Wright a little later. ‘‘Of course it could, if he could have 
given all his time to it, and had run it to make money.” 
The stock of the farm was not all as practical as were the 
sheep and the cows. Some admirer had sent Webster some 
South American llamas, and these were pastured in a field 
not far from the house. He had tried without success to 
domesticate some wild geese. Finally it occurred to him 
that the pond by the pees was not suited to their habits. 
By an inspiration he made a little group of sedgy islands 
in the centre of the pond. The game was won, for the 
geese settled down and made their ie on the little islands. 

Webster, the farmer, was also an enthusiastic sportsman. 
He gunned for wild fowl along the marshes, and for game, 
occasionally deer, in the woods. His chief recreation, how- 
ever, was on the sea, sailing and fishing. Seth Peterson, 
one of his most devoted retainers, was a professional fisher- 


The great elm that stood just east of the Webster house. The illustration is a recent one and shows a portion of the dwelling that now stands 
on the site of the original house : 
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man, and with him Webster explored and fished the bays 
and inlets for many miles around. ‘They would fish for 
cod and mackerel and tautog, and when they would come 
back with a boatload of fish, Webster, as likely as not, would 
distribute the greater portion of the catch among the 
villagers. 

When at Marshfield Webster was always up before sun- 
rise. “Then he would walk about the farm for a few hours. 
But there was a definite arrangement on the farm that 
Seth Peterson, the fisherman, should be the first to see 
Mr. Webster in the morning, and the interview generally 
resulted in plans for that day’s fishing. 

Dr. Holmes used to say that the ideal time to prepare a 
sermon or essay or story was when one was sculling or 


rowing. Webster often worked out his speeches when he 
was fishing. In 1825, the day before he was to deliver the 


address of welcome to General Lafayette, he had been 
fishing all the morning with but poor success. He was on 
the point of giving up in despair when suddenly he hooked 
a large cod. The moment the fish reached the top of the 
water he exclaimed: ‘“‘Welcome! all hail and thrice wel- 
come, citizen of two hemispheres!” 

Webster planned the construction of a great farm i in the 
Middle West, and he went so far in his project as to buy 
a quantity of land and to hire an overseer for it, but there 
the thing ended. In 1878 the Marshfield mansion, which 
the Webster family still owned, was burned, and soon after- 
ward the property passed into other hands. 
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T WAS ona March morn- 
ing in 1845 that Thoreau 
borrowed Bronson AIl- 

cott’s keen axe, and started 
from Concord village across 
lots for Walden pond, a mile 
and a half to the southward. 
On the north shore of the 
pond he had determined to 
build a cabin and live in a 
simple fashion, in close touch 
withnature. He had arranged 
with Emerson to build his 
hut on some woodland the 

_ latter owned by the side of 
the pond. 

He was twenty-eight years 

old, full of vigor, and a good 
wielder of the axe. For a number of years he had wished 
to live for a time in the woods, apart from the village life. 
Once, a few years before he moved to Walden, he nearly 
carried out his plan—only in a more commonplace way. 
Then, he had bargained to buy the Hollowell farm, a mile 
west of Walden, and was preparing his seeds and thinking 
about making a wheelbarrow, when the farmer’s wife 
demurred. 

Thoreau was a versatile genius. He was handy with 
tools, and the dwelling he built was a good substantial lit- 
tle house, not merely an awkwardly constructed hut. For 
the frame of the house he cut down some of the tall, slen- 
der white pines that grew on the hillside. He hewed the 
main timbers six inches square. The studs for the most 
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Front door of Thoreau’s birthplace 


Birthplace of Thoreau. In 1887 it was moved from its original situation on the Virginia road 
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part he hewed on two sides, and the floor timbers and 
rafters on only one side. When he began the work the ice 
was still on the pond. Yet the cabin was not ready for 
occupancy until the Fourth of July; for he was a leisurely 
builder, belonged to a union of his own, and had short 
hours. When he went home at night he often cut over to 
the railroad track, which encroached on the west side of 
the pond, and walked down it into the village. The direct 
road from the village toward the pond is now called 
“Thoreau Road.” 

A cairn has been built by pilgrims to Walden some two 
hundred feet from the lake, to mark the position of the 
hut. ‘Tourists often carry good-sized stones for miles in 
order to cast them on the rude monument. There is no 
trace of the cellar, which he dug six feet square and seven 
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the clear water of which Thoreau 
often drank 


Brister’s spring near Walden, 


deep “to a fine sand where potatoes would not freeze in 
winter.” ; ‘ 
The site of the cabin is situated well down on the hill- 
side, in a grove of slender white pines which wave their 
tufted tops highin the air. Through the trees one com- 
mands a view of the lake, with the beautiful colorings of 
its crystal water and of the tree-clad hills that fringe it half 
a mile away to the southward. The cove at the northwest 
corner of the lake, near which the cabin was built, is sev- 
eral hundred feet wide and is the longest of the five coves 
that penetrate the irregular banks of the pond. At the 
edge of the cove the hill rises abruptly for a distance of 


This shallow indentation in the hillside, which is some twenty feet 
farther back from the pond than the pile of stones, is believed by 
some people in Concord to be the exact spot where Thoreau built his 
hut, 


twenty feet and then more gradually to a height of forty 
or fifty feet. 

This pond is a charming spot—a liquid mirror in a 
sylvan setting. On three sides it is shut in by steep hills 
thickly wooded with pines and oaks that extend down to 
the water’s edge. As in the days of Thoreau, the beauty- 
destroying axe makes its perennial devastations, and many 
of the trees in the Walden woods north of Thoreau cove 
have recently been cut down. The pond is oblong and 
irregular in shape, half a mile long from east to west — its 
greatest dimension. On the west side it is considerably 
wider than on the east. The water is exceptionally clear 
and transparent, as the bottom can be seen at a depth of 
thirty feet. The pond was reputed to be bottomless, and, 
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to satisfy himself about the matter, Thoreau made a great 
number of soundings through the ice during his first win- 
ter at the place. The greatest depth, he found, was one 
hundred and two feet. 

Early in May Thoreau had his house-raising, not so 
much because he needed assistance as for the sake of 
neighborliness, he tells us in ‘‘Walden.” In New Eng- 
land, house-raising, like corn-husking, used to be a social 
functionof great moment. Among the party were Alcott, 


Edmund Hosmer, a prominent Concord farmer, and 
George William Curtis, who described the event as “‘a bit 
of life as Arcadian as any at Brook Farm.” 
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The pines Thoreau planted in his famous bean-field for Emerson. 
Unfortunately many of these stately trees were destroyed by fire a few 
years ago. They made a noble living monument to the friendship of 
two great Americans 


At the same time he plastered the house and _ shingled 
the sides, ‘“‘which were already impervious to rain, with im- 
perfect and sappy shingles made of the first slices of the 
log, whose edges I was obliged to straighten out with a 
plane.” 

‘“T have thus a tight shingled and plastered house,” he 
says, in “‘ Walden,” “‘ ten feet wide by fifteen long, and eight- 
feet posts, with a garret and a closet, a large window on 
each side, two trap-doors, one door at the end, and a brick 
fireplace opposite. The exact cost of my house, paying 
the usual price for such materials as I used, but not count- 
ing the work, all of which was done by myself, was— 
twenty-eight dollars, twelve anda half cents.” 


Of the cabin, Thoreau’s devoted friend, William Ellery 


Walden Pond as Thoreau saw it from the cove. 
on the right is the railroad track 
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Channing, who spent a couple of weeks there when the 
chimney was being built, has said, ‘‘It was a larger coat 
and hat,—a sentry-box on the shore, in the wood of Wal- 
den, ready to walk into in rain or snow or cold. As for 
its being, in the ordinary meaning, a house, it was so 
superior to the common domestic contrivances that I do 
not associate it with them. By standing on a chair you 
could reach into the garret, and a corn broom fathomed 
the depth of the cellar. It had no lock to the door, no 
curtain to the window, and belonged to nature nearly as 
much as to the man.” 

Before the chimney was built, Thoreau did his cooking 
outdoors early in the morning. If the day were stormy 
he would put some boards over the fire, then sit under 
them and watch the bread bake. The next winter his con- 
science troubled him for burning so much of Emerson’s 
wood, so he used a small cooking-stove—a substitute for 
the open fire which took all the poetry out of his cooking 
operations. 

““My furniture,” he says, ‘part of which I made 
myself, and the rest cost me nothing of which I have not 
rendered an account, consisted of a bed, a table, a desk, 
three chairs, a looking-glass three inches in diameter, a pair 
of tongs and andirons, a kettle, a skillet, and a frying- 
pan, a dipper, a wash-bowl, two knives and forks, three 
plates, one cup, one spoon, a jug for oil, a jug for 
molasses, and a japanned lamp.” 

This neat, airy little cabin, with its shingled sides and 
roof, its snug plastered walls, with the brick fireplaces and 
stone chimneys, sheltered from the wind by the tree- 
covered hill back of it, was a pretty comfortable place; but 
the reason Thoreau bestirred himself to build such a con- 
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The hut was ‘‘ 


ventional habitation was the need of shelter from the 
severe winter weather, and not because he wanted an ortho- 
dox New England house. The cabin was much more 
ideal, he thought, and much more a part of its untamed 
environment, before the plaster and shingles were added. 
““When first I took up my abode in the woods,” he wrote 
in ‘‘ Walden,” —‘‘ that is, began to spend my nights as well 
as days there—my house was not furnished for winter, but 


Desk, bed, and one of the three chairs Thoreau 


Thoreau’s cove.—Among the trees near the shore the hut was built. 
The neighborhood has been disfigured by an excursion pavilion 
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was merely a defense against the rain, without plastering 
or chimney, the walls being of rough weather-stained 
boards, with wide chinks, which made it cool at night. 
The upright white hewn studs and freshly planed door and 
window casings gave it a clean and airy look, especially in 
the morning, when its timbers were saturated with dew, so 
that I fancied that by noon some sweet gum would exude 
from them. To my imagination, it retained throughout 
the day more or less of this auroral character.” 

For over two years Thoreau lived in his little country 
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Every lover of Thoreau who makes a pilgrimage to this spot brings a stone 
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from the shore of the pond to add to the pile —a decided improvement on the practice of carrying away a ‘‘relic’’ 


home, a mile from any neighbor. In the summer, when he 
was not fishing or roaming the woods, he farmed it in his 
bean-field—a lot of two acres and a half near the cabin, 
which he had plowed after taking out the stumps. 
Besides beans, he planted potatoes, sweet corn and turnips. 
From the sale of the beans and potatoes the first year— 
he had picked twelve bushels of one crop and dug eighteen 
of the other—he cleared eight dollars, seventy-one and 
a half cents. Later, he planted pine trees on the bean-field 
for Emerson, some of which were destroyed in 1896. 

Thoreau did not develop into much of a farmer, how- 
ever, those two years he 
spent in his country home 
—he had other business 
which was more congenial. 
When he needed a little 
money he did carpentry- 
work, surveying, or day- 
labor: of -some! sort i-or 
other in the village. He 
tabulated his expenses for 
eight months. It had cost 
him, including the build- 
ing of the cabin, about 
twenty-five dollars more 
than he had earned. His 
food for those eight 
months had cost eight 
dollars, seventy-four and 
a half cents, so that his 
actual living expenses amounted to’ three cents more than 
he had secured from the sale of his vegetables. Of course, 
he occasionally took meals with his friends in the village. 

Thoreau not only kept up his social relations with the 
village folk, but frequently entertained his friends at 
Walden. Emerson, Alcott, Farmer Hosmer and William 
Ellery Channing were among his most constant visitors. 
He sometimes entertained as many as twenty-five people 
at once. The party frequently adjourned to the wood- 
pile, though the ‘best room” was formed by the pine 
woods back of the cabin. 

Thoreau was born in an old-fashioned farm-house (see 


Thoreau-Alcott house, where the naturalist lived from 1849 to 1862 
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illustration on page 67) situated on the Virginia road a 
short distance from Concord village. In Thoreau’s time, 
the roof nearly reached the ground in the rear. The 
building is still standing, though it was moved from its 
early site in 1887, and some alterations have been made. 
It is a severe and unattractive New England farm-house, 
with gray, unpainted boards. 

After he left Walden in 1847, Thoreau stayed for a 
year or so with the Emersons, and then moved to his 
father’s house on the south side of Main street, where he 
lived till his death in 1862. This dwelling, now known as 
the Thoreau-Alcott house, 
is a good-sized, old- fash- 
ioned, New England dwell- 
ing. The main part of 
the building is square, of 
two stories and a rather 
low gable. South of the 
kitchen, which is situated 
on the southeast corner of 
the house, is a good-sized 
wing, which relieves the 
box-like appearance of the 
main part of the house. 
Each of the two front 
rooms has a large window 
reaching to the floor, look- 
ing out upon the street. 
The front door, which 
opens upon a hallway be- 
tween the two front rooms, has a narrow stoop with two 
plain columns supporting a flat roof. 

In the garret, under the roof, was the study of the 
naturalist. There he kept his collection of birds’ eggs, 
botanical specimens and Indian relics. And there was his 
library of nine hundred volumes — seven hundred of which 
were unsold copies of his first book. A few feet from the 
south wing stands a great elm, whose branches extend 
over the house. Since 1877, the house has been in the 
possession of the Alcott family, who have added a large 
wing on the west side, which gives the building a much 
more attractive appearance. 


An incident in connection with the building of the cabin 
at Walden Pond illustrates Thoreau’s knack of making a 
very little money go a long way. He found a little shanty 
near the railroad tracks. For the sum of four dollars and 
twenty-five cents the owner was prevailed upon to move out 
and give a verbal quit claim deed to Thoreau. The latter 
tore down the shanty and used the boards for the sides of his 
cabin. 

Before boarding the cabin he had carried up in his arms a 
couple of cartloads of stones and had laid the foundations of 
the chimney.. This he did not build till November, a short 
time before the severe weather set in. ‘When I came to 
build my chimney,” Thoreau says in “Walden,” “I studied 
masonry. My bricks being second-hand ones, required to 
be cleaned with a trowel, so that I learned more than usual 
of the quality of bricks and trowels. I picked out as many 
fireplace bricks as I could find, to save work and waste, and 
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I filled the spaces between the bricks about the fireplace with 
stones from the pond shore, and also made my mortar with 
the white sand from the same place. I lingered most about 
the fireplace as the most vital part of the house. Indeed I 
worked so deliberately that though I commenced at the 
ground in the morning, a course of bricks raised a few inches 
above the floor served for my pillow at night.” 

Joseph Hosmer, the son of Edmund Hosmer, took dinner 
at the cabin with Thoreau one fall day in 1845, before the 
fireplace and chimney had been built. The fire was made 
in a hole in the ground inlaid with stones. After the stones 
were heated, the embers were removed. ‘The host mixed 
some meal with lake water and baked it on a thin stone. 
Then he roasted some horned pout over the stones. In 
addition there was corn, and beans that had been previously 
cooked. ‘This was probably a typical meal of the naturalist 
at his lonely hut. 
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The house at Cedarmere as it was in Bryant’s ae The SHeteoraokt was taken from the west shore of the pond by the mill house 
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N 1843, William Cullen Bryant wrote to his brother John, 
“Congratulate me. I have bought forty acres of solid 
earth at Hempstead Bay. There, when | get money 

enough, I mean to build a house.” With the property, how- 
ever, there had gone a large, substantial house, well seasoned 
by the storms and sunshine of more than half a century, and 
he evidently soon decided that this dwelling, which, through 
long association, had become part and parcel of the estate, 
would be more satisfactory than a new and unweathered 
building 

Although he had been living in New York City for some 


eighteen years when he bought the country place in the 


village of Roslyn on Hempstead Bay, Bryant was a country- 
bred man, and, if we had not his poems for a witness of his 
love of the outdoors, this letter to his brother would prove 
his delight at living once more on “‘solid earth.” He had 
been born at Cummington, Mass., in 1794, and had passed 
his youth there:~ As a student at Williams, and Jater as a 
struggling young lawyer at Great Barrington, he continued 
to live in the beautiful western Massachusetts country until 
he went to New York city as a journalist, in 1825. He had 
become part owner of the New York Evening Post in the 
days when that paper was struggling for existence, and, as 
soon as it had become a success, he at once set about looking 
for a home in the country 

If one takes the northbound highway from the heart of he 
little village of Roslyn, he will soon come to a high ridge on 
the side of which the road has gained a foothold.. On the 
right, the ridge rises sharply from the road, while on the left 
it slopes away more gently to Hempstead Bay some four 
hundred feet away. About a mile from the center of the 
village, on this strip of land between the road and the harbor, 
is situated Bryant’s home, Cedarmere. The house stands 
but a few feet from the road and faces southward. Fast of it, 
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across the highway, rises the ridge which at this point is 
thickly wooded. At the foot of the slope on which the dwell- 
ing stands, a beautiful spring-fed pond, of irregular contour, 
extends almost the full length of the property. There is a 
drop of twenty-five or twenty-six feet from the pond to the 
salt water of Hempstead Bay, the two being separated by a 
narrow strip of land. 

The Bryant house has undergone about as many evolu- 
tions and alterations as might be expected of a dwelling 
which was built considerably over a century ago, and which 
has had various ,- 
owners. lwo 
years ago, it was 
partially burned, 
but has _ since 
been restored 
along the same 
general lines. The 
photographs of 
the house on 
pages 75 and 79 
were taken some 
twenty years ago, 
and show the 
building as it was 
during Bryant’s 
lifetime. It isa 
large, home-like 
dwelling that we 
see in these illus- 
trations, the main 
portion being rec- 
tangular in shape. 
There are bow- 


The driveway in front of the house at Cedarmere 


windows in front, on each side of the doorway, two stories high. 
The house is of two stories, with a large attic under the 
gambrel roof. On the east side of the house there is a 
kitchen-wing, and attached to this is a two-story tower that 
Bryant used for drying pears. 
though of no architectural merit, 
appearance and a look of spaciousness that is quite becom- 
ing in a gentleman’s country seat. 

The place originally belonged to a Quaker named Richard 
Kirk. In 1785 he had begun gathering material for the 
house. From trees cut in the woods on his own land great 
timbers were hewn. Nails and screws were molded on the 
place. The house, which was entirely of wood, and clap- 
board on the outside, was built by 1787. 
and the timbers that supported it projected well out beyond 


the building at the edges, 
and the roof curved grace- 
fully upward at the eaves. 

Below the hip of the roof 
on the front side were three 
dormer windows, each 
covered by.a tiny gambrel 
similar in form to the main 
roof. There was a massive 
chimney on each side of the 
house, and on the east end 
of the dwelling a kitchen 
lean-to with a tall chimney 
at its end. 

The hill below the house 
was full of springs, and 
with ~ Quaker  thriftiness 
Kirk determined not to let 
this good water go to waste. 
By banking up the earth on 
the edge of Hempstead har- 
bor for a distance of seven 
hundred feet, he made a 
long, narrow basin where 
the spring-water collected, 
and then built a paper-mill 
on the strip of land between 
the pond and the harbor. 
He installed a great overshot 
water-wheel twenty-five feet 
in diameter, which reached 
nearly from the level of the 
harbor to that of the pond. 

In 1855 the place was 


The extension and the tower, 
give the house a rambling 


The Dutch roof 


were laid out by Bryant. 


fireplace, and still there are book-shelves over the mantel, 
although they do not take up quite as much room as they 
did formerly. 

A short terrace at the back of the house leads down to the 
old-fashioned garden, the formal box-edged beds of which 
The walk from the house divides 
the formal garden into two similar portions. The central 


figure of each is a circular bed, surrounded by smaller beds 


The study fireplace at Cedarmere 


of conventional design. 
phlox, roses—fil these beds. 

On the slope below the flower garden is Bryant’s grapery, 
There he grew black Hamburgs, 
Sweet Waters, and yellow Muscats. Back of the grapery is 
a small hothouse, and on the terrace below there is a small 
Bryant had a great variety of fruits on the 


inclosed entirely in glass. 


forcing-house. 


Old-fashioned flowers—marigolds, 


place—peaches and plums, 
apples and pears, straw- 
berries, quinces, and cher- 
ries. Besides, he had some 
persimmons and _ fig-trees, 
though the latter were not a 
success, at least so far as 
fruit-bearing was concerned. 
Every year he held cherry 
and pear festivals for the 
children of Roslyn, when the 
youngsters romped at will 
on the grounds at Cedar- 
mere and _ demonstrated 
how pleased they were with 
his fruit. 

It was much more than 
an ordinary interest that 
Bryant took in fruit-raising 
—an interest which was 
typical of his fondness for 
all growing things. There 
was the farm, the flower 
garden, the grapery, the 
outdoor fruits. He planted 
a great many varieties of 
trees on the place. He had 
an equal “love of shrubs— 
the love of the experiment- 
alist to grow as many differ- 
ent varieties as_ possible. 
Back of the house he had 
a magnolia grandiflora. By 
the front door he planted 


This part of the house was considerably damaged by the fire of 1902, but the present 
fireplace and mantel have been built much along the old lines 


bought by Joseph W. a large rhododendron which 
Moulton, author of a blooms late insummer. On 
history of New York. ‘The first time she saw the house, the west side of the pond, under the hill, he planted a good 
Mrs. Moulton thought the overspreading roof looked many shrubs, grouping them so as to leave large spaces of 
like a big brown hat, and her simile was not half bad; lawn between. The owner of Cedarmere, furthermore, had 
the Moultons added large square pillars, two stories high, in a similar fondness for vines. A vine was trained up each of 
front of the house. This attempt at turning the Dutch- the six latticed posts in front of the house. Clinging to a 
roofed dwelling into a Georgian mansion was not very suc-__ locust-tree before the house is an ivy brought from Kenil- 
cessful, and Bryant tore down the heavy pillars and sub- worth Castle, a grape-vine, and a wistaria. 
stituted for them the graceful latticed posts that are seen in Originally, Bryant purchased forty acres of land, but he 
the illustrations. Around all four sides of the main portion later enlarged the estate until it included a 200-acre farm 
of the house, except on the east side where the kitchen-wing which lay to the east over the ridge. Thirty acres along the 
adjoined, Bryant built a narrow veranda and a second-story ridge he kept as wild woodland. The large barn and sheds © 
balcony above it. and other farm buildings stand part way up the ridge, out of 
The central hall ran the length of the house, two rooms the sight of the house. The farm is not now a part of the 
opening upon it from either side. The study was the estate. 
northwest room. Although damaged by the fire of two or Bryant did not let Richard Kirk’s water-power go to waste. 
three years ago, which partly destroyed the house, this room The old mill-wheel was put to yeoman’s service in pumping 
has been rebuilt, for the most part along the old lines. The spring-water to the house. He built a two-story mill-house 
same quaint, pale-blue figured tiling has been used in the of brick and wood, with a slightly gabled roof and a latticed 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AT CEDARMERE 
This view, taken in front of the house, shows the most characteristic and the most beautiful features of Cedarmere. 


The west shore of the 
pond, toward Hempstead Bay, is close-lined with trees. In the distance can be seen the hills across the Sound 
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Barn and sheds of the old Bryant farm 


stoop in front. Inthe second story he put in a machine and 
tool shop, with a shaft and belts operated by the old mill- 
wheel below. ‘The corn raised on the farm was ground here 
in a small mill. A grindstone and a circular saw also were 
operated by the water-power. 

The view toward the pond from in front of the house is so 
dainty and picturesque, so rural and restful—so ideal, in fact 
—that one imagines that at last he has really entered the Ar- 
cadian land. ‘The long, ir- 
regular pond, the lawn that 
slopes on one side down to 
its edge from the highway, 
the overhanging border of 
trees on the other side, the 
rustic bridge, the hills in the 
distance across the pond, 
form a picture charming in 
every detail. The highway 
which ran past the house 
cut the place in two, de- 
tracting much from the unity 
and appearance of expan- 
siveness which a 200-acre 
estate would generally have. 
To the passer-by or the 
casual visitor the farm 
over the ridge had no par- 
ticular relation to the attractive little bayside home, with its 
garden and lawns, its lake and rustic bridge and mill- 
house. When Bryant bought the place, the “highway ran 
between the house and the bay. He showed good judgment 
in having its course altered so as to leave unbroken the 
narrow slope between the house and the water. 

Ik Marvel, who visited Cedarmere thirty-four or thirty- 
five years ago, was charmed with the home and its surround- 


The pond and house from the rustic bridge 


The Bryant house from the highway. 
Bay and the waters that lie beyond it 


Entrance to the mill-house by the pond 


ings. He jotted down an account of his experience: “ Pass- 
ing through the village and bearing north, we have at our 
right a bold, wooded bluff and on our left a spit of land 
between the high road and the quiet bay, which there juts 
with a southward sweep into the Long Island shore. Upon 
this spit of land are scattered houses three of which by 
their orderly keeping mark the beginning of Mr. Bryant’s 
property. Farther on, the land between the road and the 
bay widens so as to give 
room for a couple of placid 
little lakelets, lying so high 
above tide-water as to sup- 
ply a raceway for a pictu- 
resque mill which stands on 
the farther shore of the 
northern pcol, embowered 
intrees. Along the walk we 
pass on and up the broad 
veranda which sweeps 
around three sides of the 
homestead. No martinet- 
like precision shows in the 
keeping of either lawn or 
walks; everywhere turf and 
garden carry the homelike 
invitingness of look which 
testifies to the mastership 
of one who loves the country and its delights.” 

For ten years after Byrant’ s death Gearvere was unoc- 
cupied. The house and the property below the highway are 
now the home of a grandson of the poet’s. After the fire of 
1902 the dwelling was rebuilt as nearly as possible on the old 
lines. It is a modern house that one sees at Cedarmere now, 
however, and the old clapboarded dwelling on which Kirk, 
Moulton and Bryant each impressed his identity is no more. 


On the left is seen Hempstead 


The present rustic bridge from the east side of the pond. The waters of 
Hempstead Bay may be seen through the trees on the left 


The path along the west side of the pond is shaded by trees that over- 


hang the water’s edge. The pond is about 700 feet long 
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HE mansion in Cambridge which the Longfellows 
have owned since 1843 is one of the best-known 
houses in New England. Not only was it the 

home of America’s most popular poet, but this stately 
edifice was Washington’s headquarters during the siege 
of Boston; in its spacious rooms the wife of the Com- 
mander-in-chief held court; and by legend and romance 
the place has been charged with an atmosphere that is 
fascinating though indescribable. A short walk to the 
westward from Harvard Square brings one to the ‘“‘Craigie 
house,” as the mansion has been called for over a century, 
which is supposed to have been built about 1759 by 
Col. John Vassall. It faces south on Brattle street. 
Originally, it is said, the dwelling was surrounded on the 
east and north and west by one hundred and fifty acres 
of rich level land. In those days the place was one of the 
half-dozen or more large estates that lay along the tortu- 
ous highway between Cambridge and Watertown that is 
now called Brattle street. And, today, it is possible for 
one who walks along the now thickly settled thorough- 
fare to pick out these venerable structures from among 
their younger associates by their purity of architecture 
and stateliness. They were called the Tory Row. Almost 
all their proprietors were kinsfolk, and owned estates in 


the West Indies. 
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Across the street from the Craigie house is the Batch- 
elder mansion, which, one hundred and forty years ago, 
was owned by Colonel Vassall’s family. There is a tradi- 
tion, the origin of which is lost in obscurity, that a subter- 
ranean passage connects the houses. A generation or so 
ago the children of the neighborhood set about to dis- 
cover this tunnel. Sentinels were posted in both cellars, 
but diligent knocking of the walls and the most vigorous 
efforts of youthful lungs failed to unravel the mystery. 

Before the L-extensions in the rear and the side veran- 
das were added, the house was a large, square, wooden 
structure of two stories, with a low third story under the 
lower pitch of the hip-roof. It is one of the best and 
purest examples of the Colonial mansion that we have. 
Not only does the building possess admirable and digni- 
fied proportions, but the exterior also has an ornateness 
that well befits a house with such a history. In front four 
massive Ionic pilasters, one at either end and one flanking 
each side of the doorway, extend from the cellar-wall to 
the cornice of the roof; white-painted, they stand out in 
strong relief to the yellow clapboards. The charming and 
vigorous doorway, an illustration of which is found on page 
89, with its carved brackets and cap, is also painted white, 
as are the trimmings of the house. Its simplicity and good 
proportions are characteristic of Colonial architecture. 


The third story is lighted in front by two deep dormer- 
windows. There is also a small, semi-circular window set 


in the gable, which forms a pediment to the two central 
pilasters. 


Around the roof, at the hip, runs a graceful 


tao 
on the right is 


® 


A corner of Longfellow’s study ; 


he chair made 


from the ‘‘spreading chestnut tree”’ 


Back of the main 
this, the one-story billiard-room addition. 
big yard back of the billiard-room. 


The formal garden is in the 


balustrade. From within this, on either side of the roof, 
project the two massive multicapped chimneys. 

Inside the house there were originally four large rooms 
on each floor. Such was the condition when Washington 
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The front hall, showing the partition-wall and arched window, by the 
side of which the front and back stairs meet on a common landing, 
The clock, though antique, is not ‘‘the old clock on the stairs,’’ which 
stood in a house in Pittsfield. 


established his headquarters in the mansion. It has gener. 
ally been supposed ‘that the front left-hand room was the 
General’s office, but this was not the case. I saw in Long- 
fellow’s study a letter to President Jared Sparks, of Har- 
vard, from Col. John Trumbull, who was a member of 
Washington’s staff during the siege of Boston, which ex- 
plained what each of the four rooms on the first floor had 
been used for. The front room on the right of the hall 
had been the reception-room, and that back of it the 
kitchen. The back room on the left of the hall was the 
office, while the front left-hand room was the dining-room. 
It is hard to understand why the kitchen and dining-room 
were separated in so inconvenient a way. 

In interior decoration there is an elegance, in the best 
of taste, withal, that harmonizes with the ornate exterior. 
The central hall is divided in the center by a partition. 
Homologous with the front stairway is one in the rear part 
of the hall; a short flight of stairs brings each up to the 
central partition and a small landing. Three or four 
more steps upward along the partition-wall and the two 
staircases courtesy to each other, as it were, on a little 
open landing just above the low doorway to the partition 
on the first floor, whence they part company once more 
and proceed to the second story in opposite directions. 


RN 


This view shows the old freestone steps that lead up to the 
house, and the balustrade at the top of the lower terrace 
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In the partition-wall, just above the short flight of stairs, 
there is an attractive arched window. The spindles of the 
back stairs are plain and painted white. In the case of the 
front stairs, however, spindles, rail and paneled wainscot- 
ing are all painted white. The spindles are elaborately 
carved and are of three alternating spiral designs. 

In the reception-room, the southwest front apartment, 
the fireplace is surmounted by a marble mantel. Above 
this the wall is paneled, a Corinthian pilaster rising from 
each end of the mantel. An interrupted pediment is sup- 
ported by the pilasters. 

Several years after Washington left Boston, the house 
was confiscated and sold for about twenty thousand dol- 
lars. In 1792, the place was bought by Andrew Craigie, 
who had been apothecary-general of the northern division 
of the Revolutionary army. It was Craigie who added the 
large L to the northwest end of the house. By him, also, 
the northeast room, which had been Washington’s office, 
was enlarged by an eight-or ten-foot addition built on in 
the rear. As the original north wall of the room was 
taken out, it was necessary to support the floor overhead 
in some way; so, in the middle of the west side of the 
room were placed two beautiful Corinthian pillars. Be- 
tween them a panel wall was put in. The enlarged room 
was probably designed for a grand dining-room, for Crai- 
gie was exceedingly fond of great entertainments; and it 
is a princely apartment that he made of it. 

Craigie speculated unsuccessfully and died a poor man, 
in 1819. It came about, therefore, that his wife, who long 
survived him, let rooms in the old mansion. Here Edward 
Everett brought his bride in 1822, as did President Jared 
Sparks ten years later.- In 1837, having become professor 


of modern languages at Harvard, Longfellow was so much 
pleased with the house that he applied to Mrs. Craigie 
for rooms. The whimsicalities and eccentricities of this 
estimable lady, which are among the most cherished tradi- 
tions of Cambridge, probably would never have become 
generally known, had not poverty forced her to take 
boarders. 

“At first,” says Longfellow, ‘‘ Mrs. Craigie declined to 
let me have rooms. I remember how she looked as she 
stood, in her white turban, with her hands crossed behind 
her, snapping her gray eyes. She had resolved, she said, 
to take no more students into the house. But her manner 
changed when I told her who I was. She said that she had 
read ‘Outre-Mer,’ of which one number was lying on her 
sideboard. She then took me all over the house and 
showed me every room in it, saying, as we went into each, 
that I could not have that one.” Finally, however, she con- 
sented to Longfellow’s taking the southeast front room, 
which had been Washington’s bedroom. Later he also 
took the room back of this. 

There were a number of splendid old elms in the front 
yard. During the summer after Longfellow became a 
boarder, canker-worms attacked the trees, ‘‘which,’”’ he 
says, ‘after having devoured the leaves came spinning down 
in myriads. Mrs. Craigie used to sit by the open window 
and let them crawl over her white turban unmolested. She 
would have nothing done to protect the trees from these 
worms; she used to say, ‘ Why, sir, they are our fellow- 
worms; they have as good a right to live as we have.’” 
This is the reason, undoubtedly, why so few of these an- 
cient trees are now standing. 

In 1843, Nathan Appleton, the father of Longfellow’s 


Looking through the gateway, across Longfellow Park toward the Charles, at midnight in winter 
gI 


second wife, presented them with the estate, which had 
dwindled from one hundred and fifty to eight acres. > 

The profusion of old-fashioned purple lilacs is the feature 
of the planting about the house. ‘They form a thick 
hedge just back of the lattice fence, which, opposite either 
end of the house, gives way to a heavy brick wall. On the 
ample lawn before the house there are masses of lilacs along 
either side of the walk. Another lilac hedge separates from 
the lawn the driveway that passes up by the west of the house. 
Northwest of the house, again, a lilac-hedged clothes-yard 
partially hides the stable from house and street. 

In the back yard Longfellow laid out a little formal garden. 
In the centre are four beds of palm-leaf design, all box-edged. 
To fill out the rectangle, in the four corners of this central 
part of the garden are small right-triangled beds, which used 
to be planted with lilies-of-the-valley. At either end of the 
garden are box-edged quatre foil beds supplemented by 
triangles. It is a simple little garden, but it is a living 
witness to the poet’s love of flowers. 

The back yard is a field of several acres, and is bordered on 
the east and north and west by rows of maples and elms and 
pines, under which runs a path on which Longfellow was fond 
of walking. When the house next door to the east was built, 
the poet was anxious to screen his place from it by heavy- 
foliaged, rapid-growing trees; and so, on the border line, he 
planted a row of acacias. ‘They did not serve his purpose 
very well, for they proved slow-growing, and do not put out 
their leaves till late in the spring. 
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Longfellow made a few additions to the house. He built 
the large verandas on the east and west sides, and, 
back of the L extension, built a one-story addition for a 
billiard room. For many years, of course, the house was 
heated only by fireplaces. In the fifties, however, a furnace 
was installed. 

At the head of the lower of the two terraces in front of the 
house he built a balustrade similar in design to that which 
crowns the roof. While we cannot say that it adds a needed 
touch to the architecture of the mansion, it certainly does fit 
in admirably with the tout ensemble. Across the street from 
the house, so that the view of the Charles River might not be 
obstructed by buildings, Longfellow bought a good-sized 
field. Since his death, the central part of this lot has been 
convertéd into a public park in memory of the poet. 

The study was the southeast front room. On its walls 
hang crayon portraits of Emerson, Hawthorne, Sumner, and 
Felton. There is a bust of Nathaniel Greene, and a portrait 
of Longfellow that was executed by his son. In the centre 
of the room still stands the round table, for here nothing has 
been changed. By the side of the table is the large armchair 
—made from the “spreading chestnut tree’ —that was pre- 
sented to the poet on his seventy-fifth birthday by the school 
children of Cambridge. The walls of the study are well lined 
with book-filled shelves. For many years the fireplace in 
this room has been equipped with a grate for burning coal. 


The house is now occupied by the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Longfellow. 
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A side view of the Craigie house, looking down Brattle Street 
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The Hermitage from the west. 
of the mansion, because of the effective tree grouping 


This is one of the most attractive views 


A front view of Andrew Jackson’s house. From end to end of the flank- 
ing one-story wings the mansion has a length of 104 feet 


CHAPTER X. ANDREW JACKSON 


S a farmer Andrew Jackson was more successful 
than George Washington, and as a breeder of 
horses he was more mecca than Henry Clay. 

And yet, so great were his achievements in pursuits as 


The ree log-cabin eehich is said to never been a of the acamial Her- 


mitage. It has been restored by the Ladies’ Hermitage Association 
far removed from the pastoral as the poles, that popular 
tradition does not reckon with one of the most important 
sides of his character. Lawyer, politician, judge, statesman, 
soldier!—Closer to his heart than all these were a country 
home and a farm: 

Born in 1767, in 1788 he crossed from North Carolina to 
the wild Western District to become its solicitor general. 
In 1790 he was made attorney general of this frontier section 
of North Carolina, and shortly after his marriage in 1791, 
four years before Tennessee was admitted to statehood, he 
bought a large tract of land a few miles east of the settlement 
of Nashville. ‘he portion of the property that he cultivated 
became known as the farm at Hunter’s hill. In 1798 he sold 
several thousand acres of wild land from his tract, taking in 
pay the notes of an eastern merchant. He then purchased 
a large stock of merchandise and started a store which he 
put in charge of a relative of Mrs. Jackson. The eastern 
merchant became bankrupt the next year and the payment 
of the notes on which the merchandise for the store had been 
secured devolved upon Jackson. He paid the notes, but it 
took about all his land to raise the money. 
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The loss of a farm was not the sort of thing to daunt 
Andrew Jackson. During the years in which he had been 
meteing out his land to pay another man’s debts he was a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. In 1804, the year 
after the last note had become due, he bought the Hermitage 
plantation and resigned his position on the bench in order 
that he might have a home in the country and give the most 
of his time to ‘farming. After that he gave less and less 
attention to the law. 

Oniginally it must have been a tract of nigh on 30,000 
acres, for in 1808 Jackson sold 22,000 acres and still had 
more than 6,000 acres left. Of the land that remained, 
about 1,800 acres were under cultivation. 

Here it was that Jackson developed one of the most pros- 
perous plantations of the South. Not long after he had put 
the farm on a good paying basis there were the interruptions 
of war. Then, later, there were eight years at the White 
House, but the place prospered, and the farm alone of his 
many ventures did not fail him. 

Cotton was the principal crop, although he raised a con- 
siderable quantity of corn and wheat. Jackson, like Wash- 


From this well, during Jackson’s 
life, water was carried to the buildings by hand 


The old well-house at the Herm.tage. 


The main hall at the Hermitage. 


ington, was always thoroughly up-to-date in his methods. 
Three years after Eli Whitney’s revolutionary invention 
he had established on his place a public cotton gin that was 
run by water power. He was always on the ent for new 
kinds of farm implements and would travel miles to inspect 
the workings of a new plow or mill. 

During the early years of the life at the Hermitage planta- 
tion there were some-sixty slaves on the place. ‘These lived 
in cabins scattered about the property, while the home of the 
master himself was but a group of log cabins. The main 
building was an old frontier block house, two stories high. 
The entire first floor was one great room, 24 x 26, kitchen, 
dining and living room in one. A lean-to was built to the 
block-house, and near-by were two or three small cabins 
which were the bedrooms of some of the family and of guests. 
The cabin shown in the illustration on page 9g7 1s said to 
have been a portion of the original Hermitage. 

Mrs. Jackson was not only a good housewife, but a capable 
overseer as well, and during the General’s long absences she 
took active charge of the entire plantation. In fact, rumor 
has it, she could manage the darkies much better than he, 
and could get a good deal more work out of them. 

It was much the same sort of community life, I imagine, 
that had been lived at Mt. Vernon a few years before. Mrs. 
Rachael Lawrence, Jackson’s granddaughter, once told me 
that on the place was made all the clothing used by the ser- 
vants—except the hats. “There was a flock of a hundred 
sheep, and the wool was doled out by the pound to the old 
women who were employed at spinning, knitting and so on. 
Cloth was woven in pieces of fifty yard lengths, five yards 


The unique paper on the walls was imported from Paris by Jackson. 
Island of Calypso. 
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It pictures the story of Ulysses at the 


There are four scenes, and in the last Calypso’s maidens burn the boat of Ulysses 


being considered a day’s stint. Each year, after the end of 
the cotton picking the darkies had a harvest celebration, and 
paraded to the master’s house to the music of violin, triangle, 
banjo, and bones—and their own melodious voices. 

On the place there were a tannery and shoemaker, and 
among other things a grist mill and sawmill. 

Mrs. Jackson died just before the General’s first admuinis- 
tration, and during the eight years that he was at the White 
House he practically managed the plantation himself from 
Washington. He is reported to have had an unusually 
capable overseer, which, of course, would have had much to 
do with the success of the crops during the master’s absence. 

The cotton was shipped by packet to New Orleans at about 
Christmas time, when it was taken charge of by a commission 
merchant, who, also shipped back to the Hermitage the 
provisions and other merchandise that the family would 
need for the ensuing year. A letter of Jackson’s, written 
from Washington in the fall of 1833, shows that in that year 
his cotton crop was in the neighborhood of 200,000 pounds. 
As cotton at that period usually brought somewhere in 
the neighborhood of eight or nine cents a pound, one can 
realize what a valuable crop Jackson had. In the letter 
Jackson says, “This will meet all our wants.’ 

While cotton was the money producing crop at the Her- 
mitage plantation, the thoroughbred stud was the source 
of no inconsiderable portion of Jackson’s income. He was, 
in fact, the most successful horse-breeder of his day in the 
South. In 1804 he had gone to Philadelphia to arrange a 
credit for his stores, of which he then had several. He made 
the return trip through Virginia, stopping at the Berkeley 
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The public road in front of the Hermitage grounds. The line of trees 
in the distance at the right are the cypresses that border the avenue 


estate. [here he bought the stallion, Truxton, and three 
young mares, all descendants of the famous Godolphin 
Arabian, the strain that revolutionized horse racing. 

The fame of the Jackson stud soon spread, and breeders 
came from all over the South to purchase Truxton’s colts. 
In fact, his progeny came to be in such demand that often 
they were sold before being foaled. It was not mere luck 
that made Jackson’ s breeding of horses so successful. With 
him it was a science. He became a skilled veterinary. It 
is said that he never went to bed at night until he had been 
out to the stable to have a last look at Truxton. Jackson 
raced his horses, and writers of the period have said that 
the great stallion never lost a two-mile race while he was in 
his prime, and that he begot more than four hundred colts 
that were alike victorious throughout the South. Jackson had 
a private race track about two miles west of the Hermitage, 
on the road to Nashville. It was perhaps but natural that this 
hot-blooded turfman should take to backing his horses heavily. 
Truxton’s colts were almost as successful as their sire. 

The erection of the Hermitage was begun in 1819, not far 
from where the block-house and the cabins surrounding it, 
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The gateway to the garden from the Hermitage yard. The garden is a 
square plot of old-fashioned design, half an acre or so in area 


stood. It was built of brick and the bricks were manu- 
factured on the place. It was a stately mansion that Jack- 
son built, of fine colonial architecture. ‘The original edifice 
was burned in 1836, but the house was rebuilt by Jackson 
on the same foundation. “The main portion of the dwelling 
is of two stories, the projecting roof, in front and rear, being 
supported in each case by six great pillars. Within the 
portico at each end of the house is a second- -story balcony. 

On each side the mansion is flanked by a wing of a single 
story in height, which extends forward beyond the main 
portion of the house to the front of the portico. ‘The ground 
floor of the portico is thus enclosed on three sides, and doors 
open upon it from each of the wings. From side to side 
the house has a length of 104 feet, while its depth is about 
SAP eet: RLt sya plain house, but eminently refined and sub- 
stantial, possessing, withal, an air of massiveness that well 
becomes the home of Andrew Jackson. 

From the main door one enters the large centre hall, 
recent photograph of which is seen on page 98. A stair- 
case of graceful curve leads up to the chambers on the second 


floor. The paper on the walls of the hall, though now in 
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This view shows the rather unattractive arrangement of trees in the front yard. A bit of the garden may be seen at the right of the photograph 
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rather bad condition, is one 
of the most unique feat- 
ures of the house. It was 
imported from Paris, and 
pictures the story of Ulysses 
at the Island of Calypso. 
There are four scenes, and 
in the last one Calypso’s 
maidens burn the boat of 
Ulysses, and the hero jumps 
from the cliff. There are 
four large rooms on each 
side of the main hall. On 
the right, as one enters, the 
front room s Jackson’s 
bedroom, nati here is 
gathered the furniture that 
was in the room when he 
died. Beyond this in the 
right wing is the office. The 
parlors extended the full 
length of the house on the 
left of the hall. Beyond 
these, in turn, in the left 
wing was the large dining 
room. On the second floor 
there are four large rooms. 

The “‘ stock ’’ photo- 
graphs of the Hermitage, 
taken as a rule from the 
most unpleasing point of view possible, suggest a sombre 
mansion with gloomy surroundings. And, as a matter 
of fact, the place, when seen from the gateway, or 
from the avenue approaching the house, is gloomy. Look 
at the avenue as it is pictured below! On either side the 


In the rear there is a portico that is almost a replica of the one in front 


driveway is bordered by a 
close line of cypresses, 
which all but shut out the 
sunlight and completely cut 
off a view of the broad lawns 
and fields that surround 
the house. At some dis- 
tance from the portico the 
straight drive gives way to a 
complex curve which forms 
a loop in front of the house. 
Let one imagine the outline 
of a huge guitar, and he will 
have a good idea of the 
appearance of this avenue. 
Aside from the cypress 
avenue, the tree-grouping 
about the house is pleasing, 
but in artistic effect it can- 
not be compared with that 
of Elmwood or of the Ash- 
land of Henry Clay. 
East of the house and 
separated from the lawn 
by a_ picket fenbe is the 
garden. It is a/lamge 
simple, old-fashioned 
garden, half an acre or so 
in extent. Technically it 
should be called a formal 
garden, although the circular bed in the centre and 
the four brick-lined paths that radiate from it at right 
angles to each other are the principal conventional 
features. In one corner of the garden is the tomb of Andrew 
Jackson and the graves of several members of his family. 
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“On either side the driveway is bordered by a close line of cypresses, which all but shut out the sunlight and completely cut off a view of the 
broad lawns and fields that surround the house”’ 
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Jackson died in 1845, and for the next eleven years the 
Hermitage estate was owned by his adopted son. In 1856 
the house and 500 acres of the farm were sold to the State of 
Tennessee by Andrew Jackson, Jr., for $48,000. The Jack- 
sons then left the Hermitage, but two years afterward were 
asked by the governor of the State to become its custodians 


have not been raised to keep up adequately both house and 
grounds. Much, therefore, remains for the admirers of 
Andrew Jackson to do. 

The house, outbuildings and twenty-five acres of land were 
conveyed to the Association by the State through a board of 
trustees. Colonel Andrew Jackson, the son of Andrew Jackson, 


Looking across the Hermitage garden toward the house 
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until further disposition could be made of the property. The 
house was saved from burning during the Civil War by 
General George H. Thomas, commandant of the fort at 
Nashville, who detached a guard to protect it. After the 
death of Andrew Jackson, Jr., his widow was asked by the 
State Legislature to remain tenant at will at the Hermitage. 
She died there in 1888. 

In 1889 the Ladies’ Hermitage Association was formed for 
the purpose of preserving for posterity the home of Andrew 
Jackson. This society of patriotic women undertook a task 
even more difficult than that which had confronted the 
Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, because the field from 
which aid could be asked or expected was naturally much 
more limited. The noble object of the Association has been 
attained—the Hermitage has been preserved by the people of 
Tennessee as a hallowed public spot. ‘True, sufficient funds 


Jr., gave the Association an option on the furniture and relics 
of the house at $17,500, but the money could not be raised. 
Since then a good many pieces of furniture have been pur- 
chased from Colonel Jackson and his sister, Mrs. Lawrence, 
and it is hoped that in course of time the house will once more 
be furnished as it was during Jackson’s lifetime. Funds 
have been raised in many ways; by dues of the members of 
the Association, by the fee charged to visitors of the place, 
and by entertainments of various kinds. . The State appro- 
priates $50 a month for the wages of a caretaker. In addi- 
tion to the usual expense of keeping such a place in good 
condition the Association has spent a good deal of money in 
making necessary repairs about the house and outbuildings. 
It is a patriotic work, and assistance should be more easily 
obtained by the officers of the Association than is now 
the case. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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ines Buccal Lowell ay Leslie Stephen in the front say at Einwoods a year or so before the poet’s death 


CHAPTER XI. 
REDRICKA BREMER once told James Russell 


Lowell that he was the only American she had seen 
whose children were born in the same house as him- 
self. What was even more remarkable for an American, 
however, he died in the house in which he was born, and 
which, moreover, had been his home for the seventy-two 
years of his life. It is a startling fact, this, that with all our 
wealth and culture we have so little home tradition. Our 
Lares and Penates are as easily transportable as a folding- 
bed, and we count it no sacrilege to cram them within the 
recesses of a storage warehouse. Of all the famous Amer- 
icans whose homes we are visiting together, Lowell alone 
assed his mature years under the roof which sheltered him 
at birth, and, moreover, he was the only one—with the 
exception of Whittier—who even grew to manhood in the 
house in which he was born. 

Lowell’s home, Elmwood, is a Cambridge mansion nearly 
as rich in tradition and historical association as is the Craigie 
house, in which Longfellow lived for many years. Both 
belonged to that group of seven stately mansions, known in 
pre-Revolutionary times as Tory Row, which gave such dis- 
tinction to the Old Road, as Brattle Street was called in those 
days. After passing Harvard College, the Old Road saun- 
tered along to the westward for half a mile or so, when, for a 
short distance, it turned toward the south in the direction of 
the Charles River, and there veered off to the west again on 
its way to Watertown, once more parallel with the river. 
Long ago, however, this provincial road was “trued up” in 
orthodox city fashion. Brattle Street, instead of turning to 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


the south, was continued along to the westward; the short 
south-going portion of the road was made a part of Elmwood 
Avenue, and that part of the old road that kept on to Water- 
town after turning from south to west was continued parallel 
with the Charles eastward into the village and was called 
Mt. Auburn Street. The Lowell homestead is bounded by 
Elmwood Avenue on the east and Mt. Auburn Street 
on the south, being situated in the second angle of 
the old road facing toward the east. It is the farthest 
away from the center of Cambridge of the houses of 
Tory Row. 

The Lowell house was built a few years before the Revolu- 
tion by Thomas Oliver, lieutenant-governor of the province 
and president of the council by appointment from George III. 
The date usually given for the erection of the mansion is 
1767, but there seems to be no proof that this date is 
correct. At the birth of the Revolution, the good folks 
from Cambridge and its environs made things so uncom- 
fortable for the lieutenant-governor that he left the house 
and the colony, too, for good and all. ~ During the war, 
the house was used as a hospital by the Calon: army, and 
afterward was confiscated by the government for public 
uses. It was then sold at public auction by the common- 
wealth to Arthur Cabot, who, in turn, disposed of it to 
Elbridge Gerry, who was Governor of Massachusetts from 
1810 to 1812, and who was Vice-President under Madison. In 
1818 the dwelling and what was left of the property was 
bought by the Rev. Charles Lowell, then pastor of the West 
Church in Boston. Shortly after this—February 22, 1819— 
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James Russell Lowell was born at “Elmwood,” as the home- 
stead had been named by his father. 

Between seizures and sales and resales, the estate, when it 
was purchased by Dr. Lowell, had dwindled to ten acres. 
Originally, it consisted of ninety-five acres of woodland, lawn, 
and tillable soil, and it was on this spacious domain that 
Oliver built the stately manor-house that came to be Lowell’s 
home. With the exception of some recent additions, it is a 
ioht 


flat-roofed, rectangular building of three stories, the heig 
of the top story being considerably less than that of the other 


The old gardener’s cottage 


It stood on the northeast extremity of the place, near the corner of Elmwood 
Avenue and Brattle Street, but was torn down in 1891 


two. Both the Craigie house and the Oliver mansion were 
modeled after the Georgian type of dwelling, but they differ 
considerably in detail. ‘The latter, while possessing that 
same dignity and simplicity which gave to all the members 
of Tory Row an air of culture and reserve, lacks somewhat 
the grace and attractive lines of the Craigie house. It is a 
little too angular, too severe, for perfect adaptability tO. Ja 
large country estate. As a matter of fact, it is a fairly good 
example of the more pretentious town house of Colonial New 
England. One may still see some of its kith and kin in 
Salem, and possibly in Newburyport. 

Like the Craigie house, the Lowell residence has two 
large axle chimneys with chimney-caps atop of them, which 
give unity and strength to the entire structure. The white- 
painted doorway, and the pilasters and pediment above it that 
inclose the center window of the second story, have a Doric 
simplicity that is charming. ‘There is more grace, however, 
in the fine, large pilasters of the Craigie house, which reach 
from water-table to cornice. In the latter house, besides, the 
hip-roof, under which nestles the third story with its dormer 
windows and gables, gives a rather broken and restful sky- 
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The a oeinener corner of Lowell’ S iets 


Photographed from Eimwood Avenue. At the right is the horse-chestnut planted by Lowell 
when a boy. The veranda on the north side of the house was built by Lowell 


line, and one which for so large a house is comparatively low. 
On the other hand, not only does the Lowell house have a 
flat roof over the third story, but a balcony over ne cornice 
raises the straight sky-line still higher. 

The angularity of the Lowell house is much softened, how- 
ever, by the many trees and shrubs that surround it. And, 
after all is said and done, it has about it a substantiality ant 
an atmosphere of roominess and comfort that's is thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

When Dr. Lowell bought the place, the chemin elms 
upon it were its crowning glory, and naturally suggested the 
name he gave to the ACERS, In the meadow back of the 
house there stood a row of them that were aged even in his 
day. Four of these may be seen in the picture on page III, 
which was taken some thirty years ago. ‘To-day, the only 
one of the row that is left is the farthest tree—that beside 
which the lady is standing. ‘The picture also shows how 
untamed the grounds surrounding the house and garden 
were, even thirty years ago. In front of the house, and just 
inside the picket fence, stand two other patriarchs, great 
English elms, one on either side of the front walk, thirty feet 
or so from the gate. 

Evidently, Dr. Lowell was very fond of trees, for he planted 
a good many of them. Not far from each of the front corners 


The driveway, looking north from the house 


This is a reproduction from a photograph taken thirty years ago by Lowell’s daughter. 
At the left are some of the pines planted by Dr. Charles Lowell 
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The pasture lot back of Lowell’s house thirty years ago. 


of the house he planted an American elm, and these are now 
perhaps the most beautiful trees on the place. ‘The one to the 
left of the front of the house is shown in the top illustration 
on page 108. North of the house, at the left of the driveway, 
he set out a grove of pines, a few of which are still standing. 
Also, he planted another large grove southwest of the house, 
and still another to the west of it. Some of these westerly 
trees can be seen beyond the elms in the illustration on this 
page. ‘hey are not now a part of the homestead, however, 
having been cut off from the estate by the recently built 
parkway. 

The mansion stands back 150 feet or so from Elmwood 
Avenue and faces the east. From the charmingly simple 
picket gate that is guarded by two slender gate-posts, a broad 
gravel path leads over one low terrace to the steps before the 
front door. Along the front fence inside the yard is a tangled 
growth of shrubs and trees, mostly lilacs and seedlings from 
the two large English elms. On each side of the walk in 
front of the house there is a shapely syringa bush. 

In the spring of 1846, a few months after his marriage with 
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Of these roar great elms chow here, only the areheee one is still standing 


Maria White, Lowell and his bride set up housekeeping in 
the third story of Elmwood mansion. The rooms up there 
were uncomfortably low, but the young couple seem to have 
got along in them very happily. 

The general interior arrangement of the house was much 
the same as that cf most Colonial mansions of this type. On 
the main floor there were four large rectangular rooms, with 
a central hall into which they opened. The balustrade of 
the staircase had the same spiral spindles, alternating in three 
designs, as are found in the Craigie house. ‘The front room 
on the right, as one entered the house, was the dining-room, 
and the kitchen adjoined it in the rear. On the left side of 
the house, the front room was the library, and back of it, 
separated from it by the massive chimney and the deep closets 
on either side of it, was the study. The library that Lowell 
had been collecting for years finally became so extensive 
that it completely overflowed the study, so he took out the 
closets on either side of the chimney that separated the 
rooms, and built archways across the openings, as will be 
seen in the illustration on page 107. After that, I believe, he 


had his study table and 
easy arm-chair in the front 
room. 

In each room a fireplace 
deep enough and wide 
enough for the traditional 
Yule log opens into the 
chimney. Over the mantel, 
the walls are paneled, sim- 
ply enough to be sure, but 
in the best of taste. It is 
said that Lowell was much 
annoyed when some over- 
enthusiastic interviewer de- 
scribed some of this panel- 
ing as “rich wood-carving.’ 
On the paneling bythe 
chimney in the front room 
hangs a portrait of Lowell’s 
first wife, Maria White. A most interesting old painting hangs 
on the wall over the fireplace in the back study. It repre- 
sents a group of Puritan ministers, among whom was Lowell’s 
great-grandfather, sitting about a table with pipes and to- 
bacco, all very stiff and solemn in their caps and wigs. Mr. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson told me that he bought it for 
Lowell for fifteen dollars. 

Within comparatively recent years two or three additions 
have been made to the mansion of Elmwood which ae 
considerably modified its original appearance. The piazza 
on the north side of the house was added by Lowell, ae the 
balcony on top of it has been built since his time. Lowell 
moved the coachman’s cottage, that used to stand back of the 


The front gate of Elmwood in winter 


house, to the northwest cor- 
ner of the dwelling and con- 
nected it with the kitchen. 

Lowell was rather fond 
of horticulture. He was 
particularly interested in 
pears. In those days the 
vegetable garden was on 
the slope, south of the 
house, near Mount Auburn 
Street. Here many of the 
pear trees that he planted 
are still thriving. A few 
apple trees were scattered 
here and there about. the 
place, but the orchard lay 
beyond the grove of pines 
that Dr. Lowell planted by 
the driveway. 

The poems of Lowell are filled with references to nature 
which exhibit a considerable knowledge of bird and tree and 
shrub. The essay, “My Garden Acquaintance,” 
in 1869, is the best evidence of his knowledge of the birds. 
In the essay he mentions more than forty kinds of birds with 
which he had a good deal more than a bowing acquaintance. 

Elmwood is still owned by Lowell’s family. The estate 
now contains only two or three acres of land, but the charac- 
teristic features are unchanged. Everywhere about the 
place, within the house and out, the things that were 
most intimately connected with his home have been 
preserved as nearly as possible as they were when he 
was alive. 


A winter view of Lowell’s house, from the southwest 
On the right is part of the slope where the old vegetable garden was situated 


Showing the coachman’s house that Lowell attached to the kitchen for servants’. quarters. 
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4 WOULD have been a farmer, had any science of farm- 


ing been known to those among whom my early boy- 

hood was passed,’”’ Horace Greeley wrote in 1868. 
“Farming, as understood and practised by those among 
whom I grew up, was a work for oxen; and for me the life 
of an ox had no charms.” And, in temperament, Horace 
Greeley was a farmer all his life. He was born on a poor 
little farm in New Hampshire, and his childhood experiences 
of the vocation were those of terribly hard work, and a 
meagre living as its reward. It is no wonder that printing 
seemed more promising to him. 

For thirteen years after 1831, when he reached New York 
in search of work, Greeley lived in the heart of the city. In 
1844 he was able once more to get in 
touch with the country. He bought a 
little farm of eight acres, including a 
wooded ravine, and a large wooden 
house by Turtle Bay, ,on the East 
River, not far from the foot of Forty- 
ninth street. ‘The place was then two 
miles from the thickly settled part of 
New York, and really formed a de- 
lightful country seat. Here Greeley 
lived for several years. 

Greeley’s farm, however, the 
famous Chappaqua farm, was bought 
in 1853. It lies on the Harlem Rail- 
road, thirty-five miles north of the 
centre of New York City. When the 
Greeleys started to search for a coun- 
try home, Mrs. Greeley said that at 
least three things were necessary: 
“1. A peerless spring of pure, soft, 
living water; 2. A cascade or brawl- 
ing brook; 3. Woods largely com- 
posed of evergreens.” Greeley himself 
added another requisite—accessibility 
to his office in the city. I cannot find 
that Greeley’s search for a home took 
him either to Long Island or to New 
Jersey. 

Wooded and hilly and rocky as is 
Westchester County, which lies north 
of New York City, it was some time 
before a place was found that filled 
all the requirements. He bought 
at first about forty acres of as un- 
promising farm land as one ever saw. Half of it was a 
wild, rocky hill sloping to the north and west. The low- 
land beyond the hill, protected of course by the hill itself 
on the south and east, was exposed in just the wrong 
directions. Besides, it was for the most part a_ bog. 
But the conditions that these country-loving people 
had deemed essential were all met. “The western boundary 
of the farm was but a stone’s throw from the little railroad 
station which gave direct access to New York. ‘The spring 
that Mrs. Greeley demanded was there, hid in a charming 
dell, with great trees about, shading it from.the sun’s rays. 

Not a tempting proposition to a professional farmer! But 
it was an ideal situation for the country home of a city 
worker, and to a farmer the place presented problems that 
Greeley heartily enjoyed grappling with. The lowland 
near the railroad station was for the most part without trees 
and was uninteresting enough. But back of it rose a superb 


Chappaqua. 


Horace Greeley in his famous white coat, 
standing in front of the house in the woods at 


The photograph was taken in 1872 
during Greeley’s presidential campaign 
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hill, rugged, with great boulders jutting out here and there. 
The greater portion of it was thickly wooded with hemlock 
and red cedar, white and red oak, white and blue beech, 
tulip, butternut, black, yellow and white birch, and chestnut, 
while here and there a superb whitewood raised its mast-like 
shank toward the sky. In his “ Recollections’? Greeley 
attests how intimate had been his boyhood acquaintance 
with the trees, for he says that after twenty years of city life 
there were but two out of the score or more varieties on the 
farm that he could not name. 

The hill is cleft by a mountain brook that gushes down its 
west side and joins the mill stream of Chappaqua some 
distance below the station. The brook has worn its way 
deep into the hillside and in this 
way has formed the dell whose trees 
meeting over head keep the water 
perennially cool and dark. At one 
steep place on the hillside the creek 
races over a rock in a delightful little 
waterfall whose melodious music can 
be heard far through the still woods. 

Half-way up the western side of the 
hill, within the shade of a grove of 
trees and not far from the creek and 
the spring, Greeley built the ““House 
in the Woods.” It was a plain frame 
house of two stories, clapboarded and 
painted white. In front there was a 
stoop, and a little distance away was 
a simple outbuilding in which the 
servants were housed. 

The house was thrown up hurriedly 
as a temporary residence and long 
ago was burned to the ground. “I 
never saw a sweeter spot,’ Greeley 
says, “than the little plot of grass 
which my house has supplanted, with 
tall woods all around, and a thrifty 
growth of young hemlocks starting 
thickly just west and south of it.” 

It was a delightful sylvan spot that 
Greeley chose ee the house, but it 
was not at all a satisfactory site for a 
dwelling. It proved to be damp, and 
when the wind swept down over the 
hill back of it, the chimney would not 

, work satisfactorily. In 1868, there- 
fore, the family moved to a house at the edge of the 
village which was close by the entrance to the driveway 
of the farm. “But,” Greeley says, “the cottage in the 
woods is still y house, where my books remain, where I 
mean to garner my treasures, and wherein I propose to be 
‘at home’ to my friends at stated seasons.” And the house 
in the woods was Greeley’s headquarters during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1872. 

Mrs. Clendenin, Mr. Greeley’s daughter, has told me 
that her father always intended to build a house, one that 
would really be an expression of his personality. “The family 
would often walk about the farm of an evening trying to 
decide upon the best situation for the proposed ae. 

The one building at Chappaqua into the erection of which 
Greeley threw all his energy and enthusiasm and skill was 
the great stone barn built in 1858. It was placed on the 
cultivated portion of the upland near the summit of the hill. 
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Greeley’s great stone barn, which after his death was made into a house by his family. The original lines have not been altered except for the 
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introduction of the oriel window in front, the bay window on the side, a few of the windows, and some changes to the roof 


It was a most interesting experiment, the building of this 
barn, because its walls were made entirely of a crude sort of 
concrete. When the barn was projected, there was a good 
deal of discussion as to whether the concrete would with- 
stand the great changes of temperature. The risk was 
taken, and to-day the walls are as solid as rock. | 

In shape the barn was rectangular and of three stories, 
with a loft under the roof. By building it almost against 
the hillside Greeley -was 
able to make a driveway 
entrance on each of the 
three floors. In the con- 
struction of the barn four 
or five thousand tons of 
stone, gathered and blasted 
from the adjoining land, 
were used. Greeley says 
in the “Recollections,” 
written in 1888, “I calculate 
that this barn will be 
abidingly useful long after 
I shall have been utterly 
forgotten; and had I 
chosen to have my name 
lettered on its front, it 
would have remained there 
to honor me as a builder 
long after it had ceased to 
have any other signifi- 

+”? 
cance. 


The building stands as a 


Greeley’s birthplace at Amherst, New 


monument of this pioneer builder in concrete. Before he 
died Greeley had made some preparations toward makin 
the barn into a_ house. Since his death his plan has 
been put into effect by his daughter, Mrs. Clendenin, who 
now owns the Chappaqua farm. The severe lines of the 
barn have been softened by the addition of an oriel 
and a bow window, by the addition of a number of 
windows and by some changes in the roof. 

While Mrs. Greeley and 
the other members of the 
family lived at Chappaqua 
for a good part of the year, 
Greeley himself was able 
to spend only his Saturdays 
on the farm, leaving the 
Tribune office Friday after- 
noon and returning to the 
city on Sunday. The general 
management of the farm 
necessarily had to be left 
in the hands of a hired man. 

“Do you perceive,” some 
one asked Greeley, “that 
your man there does not 
more than half work?” 
“Certainly,”’ was the reply. 
“Were he disposed to be 
efficient, he would work his 
own land, not mine.” 
Greeley was confident that 
the farm would have paid 
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THE EVERGREEN WIND-BREAK ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE GARDEN AT CHAPPAQUA 


South of the wind-break were the greenhouses and the strawberry bed. 


The garden was protected by a hill on the south and east—but 
was exposed to the full sweep of the wind on the north and west. 


The drawbacks of a poor situation were thus greatly lessened 
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a good profit if he could 
have. given his own time 
to the direction of tt. 
Good crops of corn, wheat, 
oats and hay, however, 
were grown in the culti- 
vated portion of the high 
land. At one time he had 
a large dairy and sent milk 
from his herd of forty cows 
to New York hotels. Apple- 
raising was another industry 
at Chappaqua. He bought 
one or two orchards and 
planted others, and in some 
years sold as many as five 
hundred barrels of fruit. 

A hobby of Greeley’s was the draining of the twenty 
acres of swamp land which formed the western portion of 
his property. He made repeated experiments and spent 
a good deal of money at it, buying tiles and digging sub- 
drains. At length he was in a measure successful, and 
was able to grow fair crops on this land. The chief dif- 
ficulty in the draining of the swamp was that the grade 
from the edge of the swamp to the creek was not great 
enough to prevent back water when the creek was high. 
Greeley also subdrained portions of the hillside land. 

The garden lay on a strip of ground between the swamp 
and the hill. It was protected on the east and south by the 


The pond at Chappaqua. 


The large sitting-room 


Greeley made this by building a large dam 
across the creek 


of the barn-house at Glisppagad: ait the third floor of the barn. 


hills and woods, and was 
exposed to the north and 
west. At the northern end 
of the plot selected for the 
garden, he planted a wind- 
break of evergreens. He 
planted four rows of them 
—pines and firs bought at 
a nursery, and hemlocks 
and cedars transplanted 
from the adjoining woods. 
Under the shelter of the 
wind-break he built a good- 
sized greenhouse, and near 
by planted strawberries and 
other small fruits. 
Greeley’s Saturday holi- 
day was spent with his ax in the woods. Of course, he 
chopped mainly for exercise, and he admitted that despite 
his youthful training he was never an expert woodsman. 
Amateur though he was, he was a practical forester, with huge 
confidence in the commercial value of a well-tended wood- 
lot. “If I linger fondly among my trees, consider that 
here most of my farm-work has been done, and here 
my profit has been realized, in the shape of health and 
vigor. When I am asked the usual question: ‘How has 
your farm paid?’ | can truthfully answer that my part of it 
has paid splendidly, being all income and no outgo—and 
who can show a better balance-sheet than that?” 


Greeley’s 


cradle stands in front of the fireplace 
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CHAPTER XII 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
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Chee phe bio eRe WEN DEDL. HOLMES 


F Oliver Wendell Holmes had continued to live in the 
old gambrel-roofed house in which he was born, the 
story of his country home would probably have been 

quite as interesting as is that of Lowell’s “Elmwood.” ‘The 
house stood in the heart of Cambridge, close to the grounds 
of Harvard College. Holmes lived there until his maturity 
and then took quarters elsewhere. His mother occupied the 
house until her death in 1862. The property was then pur- 
chased by Harvard and the house torn down. It was in no 
way so pretentious a mansion as the Craigie house, where 
Longfellow lived, and although this old dwelling was less 
elaborate and probably less costly than “ Elmwood,” the 
architecture is the more satisfying and restful of the two. 
Had circumstances made it possible, or at least practicable, 
Doctor Holmes would undoubtedly have occupied the 
charming old house, with its beautiful, vine-covered door- 
way and its fostering elms, throughout his long tenure of 
office as a professor in the Harvard Medical School, and 
until his death. 

Building in the neighborhood had been so industriously 
carried on, however, that even in the middle of the last 
century the house could not boast of spacious grounds. 

The old dwelling had a past almost as distinguished as 
that of the Craigie mansion. It dated back to Colonial 
days. At the outbreak of the Revolution it was General 


Oliver Wendell Holmes at Beverly Farms. 


Wood’s headquarters, and in the southeast lower room, it 
is generally believed, the plan for fortifying Bunker Hill 
was matured, and tradition has it, that the floor of this 
room was covered with dents made by the butts of the 
soldiers’ muskets. ‘The house was not intimately associated 
with Washington, but Doctor Holimes was quite certain that 
the great general at least had occasion to cross its threshold. 

To Doctor Holmes the house was like a member of the 
family, and during his mother’s lifetime he made frequent pil- 
grimages to it from across the Charles in Boston. After the 
building was torn down he wrote to Lowell: “Our old house 
is gone, oT went all over it, into every Shamber and closet, and 
found a ghost in each and all of them, to which I said good-by. 
I have not seen the level ground where it stood. Be very 
thankful you still keep. your birthplace. This earth has a 
homeless look to me since mine has disappeared from its 
face.” 

In 1840 Doctor Holmes was married, and in 1844 he estab- 
lished his country home on a farm in the heart of the Berk- 
shire Hills at Pittsfield, Mass. The farm consisted of 280 
acres and was a relic of a great estate, six miles square, that 
his mother’s grandfather, Jacob Wendell, had bought of the 
Province in 1738. It was a superb situation for a country 
seat. The house that the Doctor built stood on a knoll, and 
about it in all directions was spread an undulating farm land. 


After his morning walk he used to take his books out to the rustic seat that he had built in the 
rocks to the right of the house 
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Below the knoll flowed the 
sinuous Housatonic and the 
circle of the horizon was 
completely marked by the 
blue-capped ridges of the 
Berkshires. A mile or two 
to the north, all but hidden 
by the trees, lay the town 
of Pittsfield. 

Most of us think of Doctor 
Holmes as the successful 
author and well-established 
physician, with a comfort- 
able home on Beacon 
Street. He was all this in 
his later years, but as a 
young, and even as a 
middle-aged, man his in- 
come was uncomfortably 
small. The house that the 
Holmeses built at Pittsfield 
was an inexpensive two- 
story affair, rather unattrac- 
tive and, in fact, pretty 
poorly adapted to its superb 
surroundings. It was a 
vacation home, for that was 
the only season when the 
Doctor could leave his 
work in Boston. Seven 
summers were spent at ‘““Canoe-meadow,’ as the place 
was called, and then it was sold because the family 
could not afford to keep it. 

A letter of the Doctor’s explains the situation: “I was very 
anxious to have a country retreat, and when my wife had a 
small legacy of about two thousand dollars a good many years 
ago, we thought that we would put up a perfectly plain shel- 
ter with that money on a beautiful piece of ground we owned 
in Pittsheld. Well, the architect promised to put the house 
up for that. But it cost twice as much! Then we had to 
build a barn; then we wanted a horse and carryall and 
wagon; so one thing led to another, and it was too far away 
for me to look after it, and at length, after seven years, we 
sold it. I couldn’t bear to think of it or to speak of it for a 
long time.” 

In the reverie that is interpolated in “My First Walk with 
the Schoolmistress,”’ the Autocrat speaks of the Pittsfield 
home and the Berkshires still fresh in his memory, dreaming 
that he is “once more up among those other hills that shut 
in the amber-flowing Housatonic—dark stream, but clear, 
like the lucid orbs that shine beneath the lids of auburn- 
haired, sherry-wine-eyed demi-blondes—in the home over- 
looking the winding stream and the smooth flat meadow; 
looked down upon by wild hills, where the tracks of bears 
and catamounts may yet sometimes be seen upon the winter 
snow; facing the twin summits which rise in the far North, 
the highest waves of the great landstorm in all this billowy 
region—suggestive to mad fancies of the breasts of a half- 
buried Titaness, stretched out by a strong thunderbolt, and 
hastily hidden beneath the leaves of the forest—in that home 
where seven blessed summers were passed, which stand in 
memory like the seven golden candlesticks in the beatific 
vision of that holy dreamer.” 

Once again circumstances had robbed Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of a country home. He never again owned a place 
outside of Boston, and it was twenty years or more after he 
gave up the Pittsfield farm before he made annual pilgrimages 
to the country inthe summer. When the Doctor was accused 
of being essentially a city man he used to repudiate the 
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The side door of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s birthplace at Cambridge, Mass. 


charge with a good deal of 
warmth, saying that 
necessity—mainly work and 
asthma—kept him in town 
most of the time. The grief 
with which he abandoned 
his place at Pittsfield proves 
a real love of the country, 
but I do not think that fre- 
quent contact with the 
country was as essential to 
him as it was, for instance, 
to Hawthorne or Emerson, 
or Jackson. 

During the economical 
summer vacations spent in 
the city Doctor Holmes 
managed to make the most 
of what country life Boston 
offered. In 1858 or 1859 
he moved to Charles Street 
on the river side not far 
from the bridge to Cam- 
bridge. He became an ex- 
pert oarsman, and had one 
of the first shells ever seen 
on the Charles. His bi- 
ographer, Mr. Morse, has 
told me that the Doctor was 
one of the best oarsmen on 
the river, and that he did not hesitate to cope with the high 
waves and heavy tides of Boston Harbor in his fragile craft. 

One of the most interesting bits of autobiography in the 
“Autocrat” tells of his shell, and the delights of boating on 
the Charles: “My present fleet on the River Charles con- 
sists of three rowboats. 1. A’ small, flat-bottomed skiff of 
the shape of a flatiron, kept mainly to lend to boys. 2. A 
fancy ‘dory’ for two pairs of sculls, in which I sometimes go 
out with my young folks. 3. My own particular water- 
sulky, a ‘skeleton’ or ‘shell’ raceboat, twenty-two feet 
long, with huge outriggers, which boat I pull with 10-foot 
sculls—alone, of course, as it holds but one, and tips him out, 
if he doesn’t mind what he is about. In this I glide around 
the Back Bay, down the stream, up the Charles to Cam- 
bridge and Watertown, up the Mystic, round the wharves, 
in the wake of steamboats, which leave a swell after them 


delightful to rock upon. . . . When I have established 


The old gambrel-roofed house where Doctor Holmes was born in 1809. 
The house was torn down more than forty years ago 
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a pair of well-pronounced 
feathering-callusses on my 
thumbs, when I am in 
training so that | can do 
my fifteen miles at a stretch 
without coming to grief .in 
any way, when [| can per- 
form my mile in eight min- 
utes or a little less, then I 
feel as if I had old Time’s 
head in chancery, and 
could give it to him at my 
leisure.’ And this for a 


man in the neighborhood 


of fifty years of age! 

In the Seventies Doctor 
Holmes once more turned 
to the country for his sum- 
mer vacations. Beverly 
Farms. finally became his 
regular vacation home. For 
a few years he rented a 
small plain two-story cottage 
a stone’s throw from the 
railroad —“ Beverly-by-the- 
Depot, he called it. It 
Was not much more than 
a laborer’s cottage, but it 
had an apple orchard and 


FE 


_ A recent view of the ‘‘ Wendell Farm”’ that Oliver Wendell Holmes owned at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Bee 
The great pine on the ‘‘ Wendell Farm,”’ at Pittsfield, Mass., of which 
Doctor Holmes was very fond 


Many of the trees on the farm were planted by Doctor Holmes 
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a stretch of grass between 
it and the station, and all 
about there was a beautiful 
rolling country. 

Later he moved to a con- 
siderably larger house on 
the outskirts of the hamlet, 
which he rented from Mr. 
A. O. Marshall, a resident 
of Beverly Farms. From 
this he had a view of the 
sea, and of Misery Island, 
directly opposite the house. 

In this villa, a third of a 
mile or so from the station, 
Doctor Holmes now spent 
every summer until the end, 
and his son, Justice O. W. 
Holmes, still occupies the 
house during the vacation 
months. The house, which 
faces south, stands back 
from the road some thirty 
feet and is surrounded by 
grounds of comfortable 
size. Just east of it there 
are two fine gnarled old 
apple trees, and on the 
west there is a palisade of 


Here he spent his summers from 1844 to 1851. 


rocks fifteen or twenty feet high, which gives a real distinc- 
tion to the little place. 

Doctor Holmes’s summer life at the Marshall house was 
quiet and uneventful. In the morning he always took a walk 
about the village. Then, if the day were fine, he, took his 
books to the rustic seat that he had built on the hill west of 
the house, right against the rocks. In the afternoon he 
always had a long drive through the beautiful east Massa- 
chusetts country—now in one direction, now in another. For 
a few seasons he brought a team of horses from the city and 
quartered them in the stable back of the house; afterward 
he had one of the village liverymen officiate at his daily drive. 

While Beverly Farms never shared the strong attachment 
that the Doctor always had for his Pittsfield home, it became 
intimately associated with him in the public mind. His 
birthday fell in midsummer, and it was made a gala occasion 
by the village folk and summer residents of the Farms. The 
school children came to the house to present their homage. 
Guests were coming and going throughout the day, and 
countless flowers and telegrams from friends and admirers 
all over the country showed how beloved was “‘The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.” 

I asked the Beverly Farms liveryman what most interested 
Doctor Holmes in his drives about the surrounding country, 
and he said, as I expected him to say, “‘ Measuring big trees.” 
There were some trees he never could pass until that meas- 
urement was made and put down in his note book.” Most 
of us have learned of this hobby from the “Autocrat,” in 
which Doctor Holmes tells where the biggest trees that he has 
measured are located—the West Springfield elm, the Shefheld 


elm, the Hatfield elm, and so on. On an excursion the Doc- 
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The cottage at Beverly Farms where Oliver Wendell Holmes spent his summers during the last few years of his life 
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tor was never without a tape measure and a note book, in 
which he recorded the statistics of his “‘tree-wives,” as he 
called them. 

“T have often fancied the tree was afraid of me,” says the 
“Autocrat,” “and that a sort of shiver came over it as over a 
betrothed maiden when she first stands before the unknown 
to whom she has been plighted. Before the measuring tape 
the proudest tree of them all quails and shrinks into itself. 
All those stories of four or five men stretching their arms 
around it and not touching each other’s fingers, of one’s 
pacing the shadow at noon and making it soc many hundred 
feet, die upon its leafy lips in the presence of the awful ribbon 
which has strangled so many false pretensions.” 

The “biggest tree’? had the same sort of fascination for 
Doctor Holmes as the “longest home run I have ever seen”’ 
has for a baseball enthusiast. But besides this, he had an 
almost religious awe and veneration for a tree of tremendous 
proportions. 

Doctor Holmes really had but one opportunity to plant trees, 
and the fact that he took advantage of it is but added evidence 
of his love for them. The Pittsfield farm, when he went to. 
live there in 1844, was almost without trees. He peopled it 
with trees, and to-day, as the illustrations on page 127 show, 
they form one of the most potent charms of the beautiful 
place. 

“T have one particularly pleasant remembrance about 
my place,” he wrote a friend—‘that I in a certain sense 
created it. The trees about are all, or almost all- of 
my planting, many of them not more than a foot high 
from English nurseries, others transplanted by myself 
and my tenant.” 
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JAMES MADISON 


Montpelier, V 


irginia 
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A front view of Montpelier, the home of James Madison. 
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ONTPELIER is situated in Orange County, 
Virginia, and lies fifty miles northwest of Rich- 
mond and something over a hundred miles 

southwest of Washington. In Madison’s day it was an 
estate of 1,800 acres of beautiful rolling country. “The major 
part of it was wocded, but enough was under cultivation 
to form a large plantation. 

Through fence gates and over pastures and cultivated 
fields, and then across the front lawn, the avenue sauntered 
up the gradually rising hill to the great portico of the man- 
sion. ‘[o-day the approach to the house seems more abrupt, 
for the fence gates have been removed, and one misses this 
bit of reserve of the past. The situation of the house on 
the crest of the hill—the highest point of land on the estate 
—is superb. In the rear is a large lawn, as level as a board 
floor, which is fringed on the other three sides by mountain 
trees, so that here one finds seclusion from all the world. 
Even the beautiful garden, with its quaint terraces and old- 
fashioned flowers, is hid by the trees on the right side of the 
lawn and at its foot. Walk back through the house to the 
great portico, however, and the world, as it were, lies before 
you. In front of the portico extends the lawn, and beyond 
it, on the gently sloping hillside, are fields of grain and 
pastures bordered by woods. And over the tops of the 
forest trees, several miles away, delicately veiled in a blue 
haze and bounding the horizon, are the summits of the Blue 
Ridge. 

The original house at Montpelier was built by Madison’s 
father. It was a square structure of two stories and was 
the first brick house built in Orange County. In a way 
it is hard to connect the mansion pictured above with 
the square building of the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But the original house was substantial and symmet- 
rical, and needed but to be added to in order to make an 
ideal Colonial mansion. 


In 1794 Madison married Dolly Payne Todd. Not long 


The full length of the house is 150 feet. 


The length of the portico is forty-five feet 


JAMES MADISON 


afterward he returned from Congress, and from this time 
until his appointment as Secretary of State to Jefferson in 
1801 he devoted himself to the care of his estate, and it was 
the first time, really, that he actively lived the life of the 
plantation. He now began improvements which continued 


ree 


A giant chestnut on the lawn at Montpelier. 
house can be seen on the right, and just behind the tree, on the left, is 
the summer house that was built on top of the ice house 


The portico of the 
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through a number of years. 
Probably the first changes 
consisted in the rebuilding of 
some of the outbuildings and 
in erecting others. Jefferson 
had established a machine 
for making nails over at 
Monticello, and Madison 
drew on his friend for the 
supply used in the carpentry 
work going on at Montpelier. 
Through Jefferson, also, win- 
dow glass, pullies and so on 
were purchased. 

At this time, too, James 
and Dolly Madison were set- 
ting up in_ housekeeping. 
Madison wrote to James 
Monroe for some dining- 
room supplies—table cloths, 
napkins and the like—and added: ‘We are so little ac- 
quainted with the culinary utensils in detail that it is difficult 
to refer to much by name or description as would be within 
our wants.” It hardly seems fair to Mrs. Madison to think 
that she was a party to this letter. 

The principal additions to the house, it would seem, were 
made in 1809, the architect being William Thornton, whose 
plans for the Capitol at Washington were the first to be 
accepted. Latrobe probably sesiated in designing the 
wings. Architectually it is an ideal Colonial mansion that 


On the edge of the lawn, to the right of the house, as you face from 
the portico, Madison built the first ice house ever-seen in Orange County, 
and over it he built a little summer house 


Thornton and Latrobe made 
of the old brick house. The 
portico has much the Doric 
simplicity of Arlington. The 
front doorway, with its grace- 
ful windows and surmount- 
ing pediment, and the semi- 
circular window above the 
portico, give a relief to the 
Doric severity, which, while 
not necessary in Arlington, 
is certainly essential to the 
larger edifice of Montpelier. 
The porch at the rear of the 
house, directly opposite the 
front portico, is simple and 
graceful. Its roof, supported 
by a half-dozen pillars, forms 
a balcony for the second 
story. The total length of 
the house is 150 feet, the wing at either end occupying twenty 
feet of the length. ‘The building is thirty feet deep. The 
portion of the first floor of the house on the right of the 
front door was occupied solely by Madison’s mother until 
her death in 1820. She had practically a separate establish- 
ment—dining room, parlor and two bedrooms.| 

Under Madison’s own direction the grounds were as 
artistically arranged as was the house. ‘The large sloping 
front lawn, its majestic expanse broken only here and there 
by a tree or shrub, is a result of the best of landscape art. 


ooking toward the entrance to the garden. 


Some of the box hedging has grown to a great height, until the branches from either side meet 
overhead in an archway of dark green 
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The Montpelier of to-day. A second story has been added recently to 
each of the wings 


And this would be true if the woods beyond the fields ter- 
minated the view. But as it is, the landscape—the Blue 
Ridge, and all the miles of beautiful country between—has 
been made a part of Montpelier. Among the trees at the edge 
of the lawn on the right-hand side of the house, as you face 
the mountains, he built an ice house. This was in 1809, 
and it was the first ice house 

in Orange County. Ice in 
summer! His servants were 
incredulous. And he bet 
his overseer an iced mint 
julep on the Fourth of July, 
against which the latter 
wagered a wild turkey. Of 
course Madison won the 
turkey. 

The rear lawn stretches 
from the house, green and 
flat, and fringed by forest 
trees. On the southeast, 
which is to the left as you 
face the lawn from _ the 
house, the trees form quite 
a little wood. Back among 
the trees opposite the house 
were the stable and barns, 
hidden from yiew by the 
trees themselves and by 
shrubbery. On the southwest, also hidden from the house 
by the trees, lay the beautiful formal garden which Madison 
made before he retized from public office. It was designed, 
it was said, to resemble the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington. A series of horseshoe terraces lead down 
to a flat, rectangular stretch of ground. The walk from the 
entrance to the garden passes first under a charming rustic 
arbor and then through a dense box hedge, in which some of 
the bushes have grown so high that their branches form an 
arch overhead. Beyond the dense box hedge one comes 
upon the garden with its odd terraces, down which the 

_walk, bordered on each side by box edging, goes to the 

rectangular pit at the foot of the garden. ‘The chief 
gardener was a Frenchman, named Beazée. While in 
many ways it was a formal garden, much like that at 
Mount Vernon, its shape and arrangement made it 
unique ; and, as in a theatre, one standing at the foyer 
door can see all the seats and the occupants, so_ here, 
as one emerged from the arch of box, he found spread 
out before him in panorama the entire garden—the box- 
edge aisle down its centre and every bed and flower. 
It must have been a rare garden, too, for trees and 
shrubs, sent to Madison by admirers all over the world, 
were jealously guarded and nurtured. 


An original fireplace, mantel, and wainscoting at Montpelier up. 


Madison loved his library more than his farm. Not that 
everything about Montpelier was not dear to him, but his 


/was not the robust, out-of-door temperament of Webster or 


Jefferson. When he left college he thought he had not mary 
more years to live, and it is said that there was not a year 
of his life in which he was really well. But when he was at 
home he took the active management of the farm, and every 
night he received a detailed report of the day’s work and 
planned what was to be done on the morrow. ‘Tobacco was 
the chief crop on the farm. For many years he shipped 
directly to his agent in Liverpool, as did most of the tobacco 
planters—a business arrangement in which the planters were 
utterly at the mercy of the greedy factor, and Madison 
knew it. During the last ten years of his life he sold in 
Richmond and got much better prices. There is a record 
of some of the sales made through the Richmond agent in 
1825: May, $787.56; June, $597.80; July, $548.11; August, 
$213.90. These figures, of course, show only the gross 
receipts. During the latter years of his life Madison was 
too feeble to manage the farm, and the operations were 
considerably curtailed. 

Although Madison was not a sportsman he was fond of 
horses and kept quite a stable. In the last years of his life 
driving was his chief form 
of recreation. 

Except for the few years 
between his retirement from 
Congress and his taking 
the portfolio of Secretary 
of State he did not have 
any settled home life until 
his final retirement from 
public life in 1817. - From 
that time until his death in 
1836 he lived at Montpelier. 
The expenses of the estate 
were very heavy. There 
was a retinue of servants— 
Madison had over a hundred 
slaves, and many of them 
were too old for work. The 
grounds, garden, and stable 
cost a good deal to keep 
Besides, the house 

was scarcely ever free from 
guests. [he farm was not productive enough to sup- 
port the estate, and Madison did not have an income 
to fall back upon. Retrenchments of varlous sorts were 
made. Beazée, the French gardner, whose salary was 
$400 a year, was dismissed. The stable was reduced 
until finally but. one pair of driving horses remained. 


The well house stands a short distance east of the Mansion 
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The arbor at the entrance to the garden at 
Montpelier. The garden is southwest of the 
house. The archway of the arbor is continued 


in places by the high box border the original one 


Finally, he sold part of his land and some of the 
shares of stock that he owned. In the early days 
of the Nation public life for a Southern planter, and 
the social requirements that went with it, were apt to 
be the forerunners of financial distress. Washington, 
after his retirement, toiled terribly to bring his farms 
back to a paying basis; Monroe finally had to sell Oak 


Hill; Jefferson died a ruined man, and Monticello was 


The bowling alley back of the house has the 
original bowling floor of yellow pine. The bowl- 
ing house seen in the illustration has replaced 


A view showing the exquisite details of the 


front door. The massive pediment of the 
portico follows out the same triangular scheme 
as does the pediment of the doorway 


sold a year after his death; and Montpelier became a 

heavy burden to Madison. ; 
There were 1,800 acres in the estate of Montpelier when 

Madison inherited it. Since Madison’s death the estate has 


passed through various hands, but is practically intact to- 
day, its present owner, Mr. William Dupont, having some 
1,400 acres of land. ‘The house has recently been enlarged 
by the addition of a second story to each of the wings. 


A modern view of the garden The recumbent lions are new, but the box edgings and the shape of the garden are as in Madison’s time 
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RVING’S Sunnyside has 
become almost as neces- 
sary a part of our legen- 

dary history as have Rip Van 
Winkle and Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker. The little stone 
Dutch house which Irving re- 
built and enlarged had once 
been owned by Wolfert Acker, 
one of the privy counsellors of 
Peter Stuyvesant, who is re- 
ported to have retreated up 
the Hudson to this wild spot 
after the English had subju- 
gated New Amsterdam. And that is how the place came 
to be known as “ Wolfert’s Rust,’’ which is the Dutch for 
“Wolfert’s Rest.’ And so, Irving, when he first came 
to his little place on the bank of the Hudson, a couple 
of miles below Tarrytown, called it, according to the 
commonly accepted English version of the name, “ Wolfert’s 
Roost.” It was the cottage as Irving himself remodeled 
it—“all made up of gable ends, and as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat’’—in point of time 
carried back a half century and more by its builder’s 
fertile imagination, that is described in the opening piece of 
the volume entitled “ Wolfert’s Roost.” This ghost-haunted 
cottage which, we are told, had had all sorts of remarkable 
inhabitants, among them the valiant Dutchman, Jacob Van 
Tassel, Diedrich Knickerbocker chose for his haunt. 

When Irving was a boy of fifteen he had been on a 
hunting expedition in the 
neighborhood of Tarrytown 
and the wild beauty of the 
country seems to have 
made an indelible impres- 
sion upon him. A visit to 
the farm of his nephew, 
Oscar Irving, which was 
but a short distance from 
Wolfert’s Roost, after his 
return from abroad in 1832, 
seems to have determined 
him to buy a summer home 
on the river.bank. Some 
time during this year of 
1832 he wrote to his sister, 
Mrs. Paris, in regard to 
her securing for him “that 
little cottage below Oscar’ s 
house.” 

The purchase w was made 
in the summer of 1835, and 
shortly afterward he wrote 
to his brother Peter: “‘ You 
have been told, no doubt, 
of a purchase I have made 
of ten acres, lying at the 
foot of Oscar’s farm, on the 
river bank. It is a beautiful spot, capable of being made a 
little paradise. There is a small stone Dutch cottage on it, 
built about a century since, and inhabited by one of the 
Van Tassels. I have had an architect up there and shall 
build upon the old mansion this summer. My idea is to 
make a little nookery somewhat in the Dutch style, quaint 


The gateway to the Irving lane 


Courtesy of C. P. Putnam’s Sons 


A glimpse of the house 


but unpretending. It will be of stone. The cost will not 
be much. I do not intend to set up any establishment, 
but to put some simple furniture in it and keep it as a 
nest to which I can resort when in the mood.” 

What Irving did was to add a small wing to the front or 
south side of the cottage, put a high roof on the little lean-to 
wing that was back of the west room and add a wing of 
about the same size back of the east room, projecting out a 
few feet beyond the wall of the latter. The original 
cottage, with its high-peaked roof and great central chim- 
ney, 1s shown in thesiilustration on page 142. The front 
wing that was added formed a little arched portico before 
the front door, with a room and gable above it. It really 
looks more like a miniature porte- -cochére than a portico. 
He built dormers in the back-wing rooms and also in the 
front side of the old portion of the house at the base of the 
high roof. ‘To the northwest room he built a piazza. One 
of the most characteristic features of the unique house that 
Irving made of the old cottage consisted of the crow-steps 
that he built on every gable. He added them to the original 

ables; he crowned the narrow front addition with them, 
and he placed them on the gable of the roof that he built 
for the old wing and on the gable of the new northwest wing. 

The gables and the great chimney—built above the roof in 
three square sections, ‘edge to edge instead of being parallel, 
and topped by a rectangular cap—give the house a Dutch 
appearance. [he crow-step gables, however, were more 
Scotch than Dutch. In Irving’s study I saw a drawing of 
his ancestral Scotch home, and from its gables those at 
Sunnyside were quite probably copied. 

The architect who assisted Iry- 

ing in remodeling Wolfert’s Roost 
was George Harvey, an English- 
man. He entered enthusiastically 
into putting the author’s whimsical 
architectural ideas into execution. 
In the gable over the front entrance 
Irving decided to place a tablet. 
“The porch is carried up, and the 
workmen are in want of the inscrip- 
tion stone, previous to removing the 
scaffold,” he wrote to his brother, 
Ebenezer, in October of 1835. “I 
wish you would try to send it up 
by the Friday sloop or Saturday 
morning steamboat. 
“The Dutch for architect is 
Boumeester. I presume it 
may be abbreviated Bou™ 
or engraved in smaller let- 
ters (Geo. Harvey, Bou- 
meester), which ever will 
be most convenient.” 

Irving had hoped to have 
the cottage finished by win- 
ter, but cold weather came 
on before it was completed, 
and it was not till October 
of 1836 that it was finally 
ready for occupancy. A 
month or so before this he 
wrote to a friend: ‘ The 
cottage is slowly approach- 
ing to a finish, but will take 


The brook that Irving loved 
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a few weeks yet. For such a small edifice it has a prodi- 
gious swallow, and reminds me of those little fairy changel- 
ings called kill-crops, which eat and eat, and are never the 
fatter.” 

From 1842 to 1846 Irving was Ambassador at the Court 
of Spain. Somewhere about this time he changed the name 
of his home to “Sunnyside.” 
“For my part, | am almost 
a worshipper of the sun,” 
he once wrote to one of 
his sisters. ‘‘In no climate 
within the range of my ex- 
perience is sunshine more 
beautiful in its effect on 
landscape than in_ this,” 
and this possibly shows 
why he named his little 
“snuggery’”’ as he did. 

When he returned from 
Europe he found the cot- 
tage at Sunnyside too small 
to accomodate his numer- 
ous family. The five daugh- 
ters of his brother, Ebenezer, 
were living with him, and 
other relatives made their 
home with him at will. 
George Harvey, the archi- 
tect, once more was called 
into consultation, and the 
addition that they planned 
was the crowning touch to 
the capricious edifice. It 
started back of the north- 
east room, with which it 
communicated, as a one- 
story wing, which extended 
eastward for a few feet 
beyond the outside east 
walls of the house, and 
terminated beyond this one- 
story wing in a_ square 
tower of two stories, sur- 
mounted by a cone-shaped 
roof of four concave sides, 
which in turn was capped 
by a little cupola, above 
which a weather vane 
pointed skyward. A small 
dormer window was built 
in each side of the tower 
roof, which was of red tile. 

Gouverneur Kemble one 
day saw this tower when he 
was passing up the river in 
a boat, and afterward wrote 
and asked Irving what that 
pagoda was for. “As to the 
pagoda about which you 
speak,” Irving answered, 
“it is one of the most useful 
additions that ever was 
made to a house, besides 
being so ornamental. It 
gives me laundry, store-rooms, pantries, servants’ rooms, 
coal cellar, etc., etc., etc., converting what was once rather 
a makeshift little mansion into one of the most complete 
snuggeries in the country, as you will confess when you 
come to see it and inspect it. The only part which is not 
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corner of the house. 
the gable story that Irving added to the original lean-to wing 


From ‘‘The Land of Sleepy Hollow.’ Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
The library, showing Irving’s desk and armchair 


adapted to some valuable purpose is the cupola, which has 
no bell in it, and is about as serviceable as the feather in 
one’s cap; though, by the way, it has its purpose, for it 
supports a weathercock brought from Holland by Gill 
Davis (the King of Coney Island), who says he got it from 
a windmill which they were demolishing at the gate of 
Rotterdam, which windmill 
has been mentioned in 
‘Knickerbocker.’ I hope, 
therefore, I may be per- 
mitted to wear my feather 
unmolested.” 

Irving had built Sunny- 
side for a summer home, 
but its charm was so potent 
that he lived there the rest 
of his life. It is indeed 
a most beautiful spot —a 
place from which legends 
might quite reasonably have 
sprung up of their own ac- 
cord, had there been no arti- 
ficer who could delicately 
weave them from his day 
dreams. To reach the house 
one turns down Sunnyside 
Lane from Broadway, as 
the old post road is now 
called, a quarter of a mile 
or so away. Down the long 
hillside the lane takes its 
zigzag way, ever bordered 
on either side by sheltering 
trees—oak and maple and 
locust and chestnut. When 
the lane reaches the avenue 
and gateway of Sunnyside 
it turns sharply to the right, 
but the avenue leads one 
along 11 the same westerly 
direction that the lane has 
brought him. It runs along 
the north bank of Willow 
Cieek, which forms a de- 
lightful little ravine on the 
left, and finally makes a 
loop in front of the house. 
Like the lane leading to the 
gate, the avenue is shaded, 
and the suggestion of wild- 
ness and seclusion is height- 
ened by the dancing brook 
below and the wooded hill- 
side that forms the other 
side of the ravine. 

Not far from the brink 
of the steep bank leading 
down to the river stands 
the house, on the hillside, 
sheltered and shaded by the 
trees that surround it, and 
peeping out here and there 
between the rich mantle of 
vines that covers it. As 
one walks up the avenue, it seems to be a natural part of 
its verdant surroundings and to have grown there as did 
the trees. 

In Sunnyside Irving’s whimsical ideas and pervasive 
humor found tangible expression. From the front, the 
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Winter view of the house, showing how Sunnyside looked in Irving’s time 


quaint, low-eaved house, with its rather high gables, seems 
to ramble on indefinitely. For, wherever you look, there are 
angles and gables and crow-steps leading solemnly up to the 
roof top. If one looks at the east side of the house, the eye, 


after first roaming over the front gable, the crow-steps of the 
front room, and those of the northeast room that Irving 
added, falls finally on the tower built out at right angles to 


the rest of the house. A clump of evergreens flanks it on the 


The view of Sunnyside best known to the world. 


Here are seen nearly all the characteristic features of the house—the little front portico, the 
pagoda-like tower, the great chimney, and the vines that covered the walls, and the crow-steps of the gables 
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east, and it is not hard to imagine that back of this the 
house wanders off along the hillside in the same happy-go- 
jucky fashion. 

The walls of the house are almost completely covered by 
vines—ivy and wistaria and the trumpet vine. One,of the 
ivy vines on the east wall was brought to Sunnyside from 
Abbotsford by Mrs. James Renwick. Sir Walter is said to 
have transplanted the vine from which it is an offshoot from 
Melrose Abbey, and it would be easy to imagine that Sunny- 
side itself were some old abbey, so ancient doe it look, with 
its plastered stone walls and covering of vines. ; 

Irving’s study was the courhienee room, lt*is rather a 
small room, with one French window on the east and‘ an- 
other on the south. Here his desk and leather armchair 
and books are still to be seen. At the end of the room‘ is a 
well-filled bookcase, and another is found on the’ east side 
beyond the window. From the ceiling hangs a brass*cande- 
labrum, with four candle sockets. The hall that passes be- 
tween the study and the opposite front room Is very narrow, 
and this is so because Irving had to cut it right through the 
great chimney, which originally occupied the entire centre of 
the house. A fireplace opens into one side of. the cleft 


Wolfert’s Roost, the little stone cottage that was bought by Irving 
in 1835 


chimney from the study, and another into the other side from 
the room opposite. 

A short distance in front of the house Willow Creek and 
its ravine cuts through the hillside, forming a very charming 
bit of landscape. “The opposite bank of the ravine is rather 
thickly wooded. ‘To the west is that superb view of the 
Hudson and the Palisades that is seen in the illustration on 
page 143. “As to my grounds,” Irving writes, “I have cut 
down and transplanted enough trees to furnish two ordinar 
places, and still there are, if anything, too many; but I have 
opened beautiful views, and have given room for the air to 
circulate.” And a little later he says: “My own place has 
never been so beautiful as at present. I have made more 
openings by pruning and cutting down trees, so that from 
the piazza I have several charming views of the Tappan Zee 
and the hills beyond, all set, as it were, in verdant frames; 
and I am never tired of atae there in my old Voltaire chair, 
of a long summer morning, with a book in my hand, some- 
times reading, sometimes musing, and sometimes dozing, 
and mixing all up in a pleasant dream.” 

Shortly after this, however, in 1848, it looked as though 
the seclusion of the place was to be destroyed and the view 
of the Tappan Zee ruined for all time, for there came the 
rumor that a railroad was to be built along the river bank. 
For a time Irving was in despair. “If the Garden of Eden 
were now on earth,” he said, “they would not.hesitate to 
run a railroad through it.” He found, however, that it was 
not quite so bad as he at first had expected, as the railroad 
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was to be built a little way out in the river, below the steep 
bank on the top of which the house stood. Where the house 
was not already screened from the railroad by the foliage on 
the bank, other trees were planted, and in this way the tneke 
were completely hidden. 

Sunnyside originally consisted of eight acres, and was 
afterward enlarged to fifteen. While Irving did no aggres- 
sive farming, he got from the place all the pleasure that a 
small well-stocked farm affords, for 
there were horses and cows and chickens, 
pigeons and geese. He built a cottage 
for his farmer, and took much pride in 
writing to one of his sisters of the ice 
pond that he had made in the glen 
| opposite the entrance gate. 

When Irving moved 
to Sunnyside he did not 
have many neighbors, 
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Plan of the Sunnyside house as it was when Irving lived in it. (The 
outline of the original old stone cottage is shown by shaded lines) 
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he Sunnyside house to-day (scale about half as large as the plan above) 


but soon friends and relatives began to gather about him, 
and before long a good-sized community had settled on 
the river bank. The country life of the little group of 
friends whom Irving’s magnetism. had gathered about 
him, is described in a letter to his sister, Mrs. Van Wort. 
After telling of the visits from house to house, he goes 
on: “We have picnic parties also, sometimes on the banks 
of the Hudson, where some repair by land and others 
by water. You would be delighted with these picturesque 
assemblages, on some wild woodland point jutting into the 
Tappen Sea, with gay groups on the grass under the trees; 


From "’The Land of Sleepy Hollow.’ Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


The view from Sunnyside of the Hudson and the Palisades 


carriages glistening through the woods; a yacht with flapping 
sails and fluttering streamers anchored about half a mile 
from shore, and row boats plying to and from it, filled with 
lady passengers. Country life with us, at present, is very 
different from what it was in your youthful days. There 
is more of morning visiting like in country life in Eng- 
land; still it differs essentially from English rural life. 
The nature of our climate influences our habits. We 
have so much sunshine and fine warm weather dur- 
ing the genial months of the year, that we live more 
out of doors, and in a more free and unceremonious 
style.” 

Sunnyside is now owned by Irving’s grand-nephew, Mr. 


A. D. Irving. In 1898 Mr. Irving greatly enlarged tne 
house, as it was too smail for the accommodation of his 
family. The architectural problem was to make the addition 
in such a way that the view of Sunnyside that the world 
knows—the view shown on page 141—would not be altered. 
And the work was so cleverly done that a front view of the 
house to-day would be a replica of that just mentioned. 
The diagrams on page 142 show the floor plans of the house 
before and after the additions were made. As can be seen, 
practically all the additions were made to the rear of the 
house, so that, as in days gone by, the crow-steps and vine- 
covered gables and the red-tiled pagoda are still the dominant 
features of Sunnyside. 
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Monticello. 
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ND our own dear Monticello; where has nature 
spread so rich a mantle under the eye—moun- 
tains, forests, rocks, rivers. With what majesty 

do we there ride above the storms! How sublime to look 
down into the workhouse of nature, to see her clouds, hail, 
snow, thunder, all fabricated at our feet, and the glorious 
sun when, rising as if out of a distant water, just gilding the 
tops of the mountains, and giving life to all nature!” Thus 
Jefferson once wrote from Paris, and we would not expect 
a man who loved the country to feel less strongly about such 
a home as Monticello. 

Jefferson inherited his father’s farm of Shadwell in Albe- 
marle County, Virginia. The farm consisted of 1,900 acres 
of rolling and hilly land, and on it was one high, rounded 
hill, from whose summit could be had a marvelous view of 
the surrounding country. While yet a boy at college Jefferson 
chose this airy hilltop as the site for his home, and made 
a beginning of clearing and leveling a space of ten acres on 
which to build a house. He called the place “ Monticello” 
—the Italian for “little mountain’’—and went about drawing 
the plans for the house himself. In 1770, when the home- 
stead at Shadwell was burned, the building of Monticello 
had been carried far enough forward for the family to move 
into the new house. 

In 1764, on becoming of age, Jefferson began the practice 
of law. He was very successful and soon had an income 
from his practice of $3,000 a year. This was augmented by 
an annual income of $2,000 from his estates, making a total 
income of $5,000 a year—a good deal of money in those days. 
Out of what he saved of ; income he began buying the best 
land in the neighborhood, and by the beginning ‘of the Revo- 


The front of the mansion, showing the eastward face. 


The front lawn, with fine old trees, runs sheer to the brink 
of the mountain, but a few rods away 
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lution he had increased his estates to 5,000 acres. In 1772 
he married, and as a dower there came a property which 
he said was of value equal to his own. 

The view from Montpelier is fine, but that from the summit 
of Monticello is one of the most marvelous in all Virginia. 
The hill is 580 feet high, and the east portico of the house 
commands a view as limitless as is that of the sea from a tall 
mast. Across the Rivanna River, which flows by the base 
of the hill a mile and a half below, across Albemarle and 
Orange counties, over miles upon miles of forest and farm 
land, to the Chesapeake, the eye wanders, and the panorama 
would reach to the ocean, 200 miles from Monticello, did 
not the haze of the horizon close in the view; and to the north 
and northeast the view carries across the Potomac into Mary- 
to the base of the Blue Ridge, eighty or a hundred miles 
away. On the west the landscape is more broken and moun- 
tainous, the horizon being bounded by the majestic wall of the 
Blue Ridge, some forty miles distant; while but two miles 
away on the southw: est, forming a restful background to the 
wonderful picture that extends almost w ithout limit in 
every other direction, towers the wooded side of another 
mountain, 309 feet higher than Monticello. 

The building of the house at Monticello was probably be- 
gun in 1765. ‘Although the house was at least partially com- 
pleted within a few years, the original plans of Jefferson had 
not been fully carried out. he building, however, stood 
for over twenty years without any changes as it was left in 
the early seventies. The reason why the work on the house 
was not carried through to completion at this time was the 
identical reason that wrought havoc with Jefferson’s farming 
operations—his devotion to his country. And if he receiv ed 
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undying fame as a reward for his public service, he paid for 
it the bitter price of the wreck of his home. 

First, he was elected to the Virginia Assembly; next, in 
1775, he was elected to Congress; in 1779 he was,elected 
Governor of Virginia, from which office, to escape further 
public life, he resigned in 1781; but in 1782 he was appointed 
one of the peace ambassadors, and not long afterward went 
to Paris to meet the ambassadors appointed by Great Britain. 
Then he was appointed Minister to France. But though he 
secured a six months’ leave of absence in 1788 and came 
home, in the next year Washington appointed him Secretary 
of State. At the end of the term, in 1793, he resigned the 
office and went home to Monticello, nor could Washington 
induce him to take the portfolio again, for he felt that he had 
given of himself 
to the full and 
had served his 
time. A pub- 
lic servant for a 
score of years 
at Richmond, at 
Paris; at 7Phila- 
delphia — there 
was not much 
time to finish the 
building of his 
house or to farm. 

In the spring 
of 1796 Jeffer- 
son wrote to a 
friend: “‘I have 
begun the de- 
molition of the 
house, and hope 
to get through its re-edification in the course of the summer. 
We shall have the eye of a brick kiln to poke you into, or an 
octagon to air you in.” Jefferson was a great student all his 
life, and by the time he left college he not only knew his 
English literature, his Latin and Greek, but was familiar 
with French, Italian and Spanish. In originally planning his 
house he must have drawn much on his wide reading for his 
designs. But before he rebuilt the house in 1796 he went 
abroad, and as a distinguished Frenchman, the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, who saw both the first and the 
later plans, has said, his travels on the Continent furnished 
him with models, from which he greatly improved his original 
designs. “ Monticello, according to its first plan, was inf- 
nitely superior to all other houses in America, in point of 
taste and convenience,” says the Duc. “And his new plan, 
the execution of which is already much advanced, will be 
accomplished before the end of next year, and then his house 
will certainly deserve to be ranked with the most pleasant 
mansions in France and England.” Jefferson had hoped to 
complete the rebuilding of the house in 1796, but an early 
frost stopped the work, and afterward there were delays of 
one sort and another, so that the spring of 1799 found the 
work still unfinished. 

At least two celebrated Frenchmen who visited this coun- 
try maintained that Monticello was the most beautiful house 
in America—the first, in fact, in the construction of which the 
fine arts had been consulted. It was quite different from 
any of the other Colonial houses of the South—more bizarre 
and more elaborate. Its exterior, we might say, is a temple- 
like structure, a story and a half high, thirty-five feet wide 
and some seventy feet deep, surmounted at one end by an 
octagonal tower and dome, with a massive Doric portico at 
either end, the whole flanked on each side by a large wing, 
square at the base, but irregular in the execution of the out- 
side walls. But no description en masse can picture the 


The level lawn back of the house occupied about three acres 


little departures from a straightaway plan that adds so 
much to the charm of Monticello. ‘The central portion of 
the house, which faces the east, consists of a hall thirty-five 
feet square, the salon or drawing room of the same width 
back of it, and of the great porticos in front and rear. On 
each side of the central porticos are the wings, the total width 
of the building being a hundred feet. The main entrance on 
the east side recedes a few feet within the front walls of the 
wings, and is covered by the portico, which projects forward 
twenty-five feet. 

The front portion of the house is a story and a half in 
height; the central hall upon which the entrance opens is 
the full height of the house, and around its western side there 
runs a gallery which connects the rooms of the second story. 
The salon, the 
west room of the 
central portion 
of the house, 
projects twenty 
feet beyond the 
west walls of the 
wings and is the 
full height of the 
house. It was 
intended that the 

rojection 
should be 
square, but the 
outside walls 
were carried out 
into the west 
portico inthe 
form of three 
sides of an octa- 
gon. Over the drawing room Jefferson built the octagonal 
tower, which with its circular windows and_ white, 
rounding dome is perhaps the most characteristic feature of 
the house. While each wing is square at the cellar wall, the 
rooms at the end of the wing do not reach, on the north and 
south, to the edge of the wall. On the souch side, for instance, 
the library and study, which face each other across the 
passageway, each terminates a few feet from the south cellar 
wall in three sides of an octagon. The central portion of 
this end space is a piazza, bricked in and forming practically 
a projecting portion of the house, there being on either side 

it an open stoop and steps. The same arrangement is 
ae at the extremity of the north wing. 

The house is indeed beautiful. Probably it was designed 
mostly after Italian models. While the exterior architecture 
is Doric, it is more elaborate than other Colonial houses 
modeled on classical lines, and the irregular walls and the 
tower are foreign to the conventions of classical architecture. 
The large porticos at either end, the pediments of which 
extend to the full height of the building, with the hall and 
salon which connect them, form the axis of the house. The 
eastern part of the house is divided into two stories, while the 
rooms on the west side extend the full height of the building, 
except in the tower which rises above the salon. Around 
the tower runs a deep-fluted cornice of wood, painted white, 
and over this along the edge of the roof 1s a balustrade painted 
white like the porticos and cornice. 

‘The upper octagonal or tower story was built for a billiard 
room, but when the room was ready for use Jefferson dis- 
covered that the state government had passed a law prohibit- 
ing both private and public billiard rooms. So the billiard 
room was abandoned, and the apartment converted into a 
ballroom. As to the Puritanic billiard law, which was 
anomalous enough in Colonial Virginia, the story goes that a 
certain wild young lawyer named John Marshall, who had 
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many warm friends, was 
wasting most of his time at 
billiards. His friends vainly 
remonstrated with him. 
Finally, the same friends, 
who dominated the Legis- 
lature, secured the passage 
of the billiard law. Other- 
wise, it is said, John Mar- 
shall would never have 
become Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

The floor of the salon 
was of 10-inch squares of 
cherry wood, each square 
having a 4-inch border of 
beech. So hard and smooth 
was this floor that but a few 
minutes’ work would give it 
a glass-like polish. The 
floor cost Jefferson $200. 
In the hall the floor was. of 
satinwood and_ rosewood, 
and is still as beautiful 
and serviceable as the day 
when it was finished. 

There are many interest- 
ing and unique features of 
the house at Monticello. Jefferson had no beds in the house. 
Or, rather, we might say that all the beds were permanent 
parts of the building. In each chamber an alcove was built, 
and across it slats were laid, upon which the beds were 
placed. ‘The bed alcove in Hie own chamber forms a wide, 
square archway between the bedroom and his study. The 
wall above is hollow and large enough to form a little room, 
whose windows 
open upon Jef- 
ferson’s bed- 
room. In this 
little loft, ap- 
proached by a 
tiny stairway 
from a nearby 
closet, the mas- 
ter’s body ser- 
vant slept. In 
the dining-room 
mantel a little 
door opens upon 
a dumb waiter, 
which leads di- 
rectly to, the 
wine cellar be- 
low. Above the 
entrance door of ~ 
the house hung 
a great clock, the 
pendulum of 
which was 
weighted by a cannon ball, and the sound of its sonorous bell 
striking the hours could be heard several miles away at the 
University of Virginia, which Jefferson had founded. 

From the end of each wing a platform ten feet wide and 
level with the first floor of the house extends for fifty feet, one 
north, the other south. Under the platforms were offices, 
servants’ quarters, storerooms and so on. ‘The south plat- 
form connects at right angles with the slave quarters, which 
consist of a long, low building a hundred feet long, extend- 
ing westward from the platfrom, at the end of which stands 


Part of the western facade, taken from the northern platform. This 
view shows how the rectangular cellar wall extends out beyond portions 
of the north and south walls of the house 


Across the lawn in the rear from the south east, showing the pavilion at the end of the north 
platform, the study, and the arbor connecting pavilion and study 


the overseer’s house. The 
north platform terminates 
in a raised pavilion, from 
which perhaps the finest 
view from the hill can be 
had. From the pavilion, 
at right angles to the plat- 
form, an arbor a hundred 
feet in length leads to Jeffer- 
son’s study, which is shown 
in the lower illustration on 
page 151. The whole scheme 
for the house and outbuild- 
ings is symmetrical, and, if 
a plan of it were made, it 
would represent a gigantic 
letter E, the house being 
the centre, the platforms 
the body of the letter, and 
the slave quarters on one 
side and the arbor on the 
other the wings. 

Jefferson took a most 
minute interest in his trees 
and in the garden. When 
he was at Washington his 
own wagon brought produce 
from Monticello, and he 
generally loaded it down for its return trip with rare trees 
and shrubs for the estate. In his letters to his manager 
he gave accurate instructions as to just where each was 
to be placed. If a tree was to be replaced or had died, 
he would tell in his letter exactly where the dead one stood. 
The garden was made in the west side of the hill, the space 
for it being blasted out of solid rock, so that all the earth 
in it had to be 
carted there. 

lief fe rsonss 
business was 
farming, and 
how devoted he 
was to it, how 
every branch of 
the work inter- 
ested him, how 
he delighted in 
its multifarious 
problems, and 
how he chafed 
as year after 
year he_ was 
obliged to leave 
his farms to the 
ruinous manage- 
ment of shiftless 
overseers, can 
only be under- 
stood by the 
reading of his 
private correspondence. Altogether he owned some 10,000 
acres of land, which comprised in Albemarle County the 
farms of Monticello, Montalto, Tufton, Shadwell, Lego, 
Pantops, Pouncey’s and Limestone, and in Bedford County 
the estate of Poplar Forest. Of all this property about 
one-fifth was under cultivation. 

Wheat and tobacco seem to have been the principal crops. 
Most of the land lay on the slope of hills, which made it some- 
what difficult to farm. The estates were worked by 150 
slaves. There were about two dozen farm horses. For 
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the rest, the stock consisted of a few mules, a couple of hun- 
dred head of cattle, sheep, and hogs. Like Mount Vernon, 
the Jefferson estates formed a community where various 
trades were plied, only there were more different industries 
on the latter than at Mount Vernon. ‘There was the 
blacksmith, the painter, the carpenter, while a good many 
hands were employed at the nail factory, the mill and the 
cloth factory. With the nail factory Jefferson was very suc- 
cessful, and it paid a good income. He worked ten hands 
in it, and each was able to make for him $2 a day, after the 
cost of coal and iron had been deducted. Neighbors and 
stores all over the vicinity were supplied. The building of 
a mill was practically forced on Jefferson by his neighbors, 
and it cost a great deal more than he got out of it. It was a 
four-story affair of stone. In the cloth factory was woven 
cotton brought up in boats from Richmond. A great deal 
of cloth was sold, beside what was used for his servants. 
Another source of income was the timber on portions of the 
estate. Jefferson usually made contracts with different 
neighbors to the effect that for $5 they could cut all ane wood 
used in one fireplace during the year. 

While he was President, Jefferson imported, for himself 
and Madison, a few merino sheep, the first ever seen in that 
part of the country. Jefferson’s desire was to improve the 
quality of sheep in Virginia. Neighbors’ sheep were bred 
to his Merino ram, payment being taken in stock. At first 
Jefferson got $50 for a full-blooded Merino sheep, but soon 
they became so common in the neighborhood that they 
brought no higher prices than domestic sheep. In the same 
way he imported hogs. 

By means of competitive prizes Jefferson kept his different 
overseers keenly interested in the work—for the best crop of 
wheat, a barrel of flour; the best crop of tobacco, a new suit of 
clothes; the best lot of pork, a few sides of bacon, and so on. 

But how could a business, from which it was hard enough 
to make a profit under favorable conditions, prosper when its 
proprietor could not give it personal attention? For thirty 
years or more Jefferson was away from home almost con- 
tinually. Shortly after he had returned to his farms at the 
end of Washington’ s first presidential term, he wrote to the 
latter: “I find in a more minute examination of my lands 
than the short visits heretofore made to them permitted, that 
a ten years’ abandonment of them to the ravages of overseers 
has brought on them a degree of degradation far beyond what 


The west side of Monticello, facing the rear lawn. 


I had expected.” He wrote further that he had arranged a six- 
year rotation of crops, having divided his land into six fields. 
In addition to the depreciation of his lands through lack of 
management during his absence, the situation was made still 
worse by the deplorable condition of the whole farming 
industry and of business generally in the years following the 
War of 1812. What crops he could raise were a glut on the 
market. And he was heavily in debt, conditions being much 
aggravated by the expense of caring for the hosts of guests 
that thronged Monticello. At this distance it is hard to 
realize to what an extent a man in Jefferson’s position could 
be imposed upon by the social usages of the times. _ Jeffer- 
son’s daughter, Mrs. Randolph, was once asked what was 
the largest number of uninvited guests that were housed at 
Monticello at any one time, and she answered: “ Fifty.” 

Of course all these guests had horses. Captain Edmund 
Bacon, the manager of Jefferson’s estates, writes: “We had 
thirty-six stalls for horses, and only used about ten of them 
for the stock we kept there. Very often all of the rest were 
full and I had to send horses off to another place. I have 
often sent a wagonload of hay up to the stable, and the next - 
morning there would not be enough to make a bird’s nest.” 
Bacon saw what all this meant in Jefferson’s embarrassed 
condition, and being unencumbered by the laws of etiquette, 
ordered half rations for visitors’ horses. As soon as Jefferson 
heard of it, however, he countermanded the order. 

The wreck of his fortunes, of course, caused Jefferson 
great mental suffering, and the last years of his life were 
unhappy in the extreme. Early in 1826, the year of his 
death, he petitioned the State Legislature to allow him to 
sell his estates by lottery. He hoped in this way to pay his 
debts and still retain Monticello. The refusal of the Legis- 
lature to let him do this was a sore blow. When he died 
his debts exceeded the value of his property by $40,000. 

In 1828 the estate of Monticello was purchased by a Dr. 
Barclay. In 1830 it was bought by Commodore Levy, who 
in his will offered the estate to the United States Government 
as a hospital for disabled seamen, and if the Government 
would not accept it, he bequeathed it to the University of 
Virginia for an agricultural college. “The Confederate Gov- 
ernment confiscated the property, and when it was sur- 
rendered to the University, the latter was unable to maintain 
it, so it was claimed once more by the Levy family. The 
estate is now owned by Mr. Jefferson M. Levy. 


On the right and left can be seen the platforms which run from the south and 
north sides of the house 
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OT far south of Gray’s Ferry, in the old Kingsessing 
suburb of Suen shine on the top of a pleasing 
slope that borders the Schuylkill River, there 

stands an old stone house, surrounded by trees and nearly 
hidden by the vines that 
cling to its walls. This 
house, whose simplicity and 
solidity and architecture 
would suggest at once a 
Quaker builder in the hey- 
day of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was the home of John 
Bartram, ‘the father of 
American botany.” 


Bartram’s study, fireplace and cubbyhole 
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rative is modest, withal, for he refers to himself as “a com- 
mon ploughman.” One day, while resting beneath a tree, 
he chanced to pick a daisy, “and viewing it with more 
closeness than common farmers are wont to bestow upon a 
weed,” he was held breath- 
less by the wonders and 
beauties of the little plant, 
and began to ask himself 
how, for all these years, 
he could have ruthlessly 
turned under the earth 
with the glebe of his plow 
“that which the Lord,- in 
His infinite goodness, hath 


While time is liable to 
judge accurately and justly 
the reputation that a man 
shall have, yet, despite the 
fact that for some scores 
of years not even John 
Bartram’s name has been 
known to the majority of 
his countrymen, he richly 
deserves to be ranked among our famous Americans. Should 
we not all venerate the man who first sought to acquire a 
scientific knowledge of the trees and shrubs and flowers that 
beautify our homes and make the woods and fields a source 
of unending delight ? 

John Bartram was a Quaker farmer, who, having pro- 
tected his fields by walls and dykes, each year reaped a 
well-earned harvest, in the ways of his fathers. For a 
farmer of his day, however, he had a good education—the 
best the colony afforded. In one way or another he had 
picked up a little Greek and some Latin. Moreover, from 
somewhere or other, or perhaps from his own instincts and 
observation, he had learned something of medicine, so that 
among his poorer neighbors, for whose maladies he fre- 
quently prescribed, he acquired quite a reputation as a 
physician. 

In a simple, direct way he has told how, having grown-up 
without any special interest in nature, or in the trees and 
flowers about him, he awoke one day to find that on the soil 
from which his crops had been harvested there still remained 
“4 wondrous tilth,”’ of which he knew nothing. And his nar- 
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How the house looked in the early days before the trees obscured the 
Drawn from an old print , 


made so perfect in its hum- 
ble place, without trying 
to understand one of its 
simplest leaves.” “These 
thoughts awakened my curi- 
osity,” he says, ‘for these 
are not the thoughts . to 
which I had_ been: accus- 


tomed. I returned to. my 


A horse walked round and 
round, dragging a pole to which was attached a wooden roller that 
crushed the apples in the groove 


The site att the caine old cider-press. 
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plough once more, but the 
new desire for inquiry into 
the perfections the Lord 
hath granted to all about 
us did not quit my mind, 
nor hath it since.” 

At the time when Bar- 
tram’s passion for the study 
of flowers and trees was 
formed practically nothing 
was known of the plant life 
beyond the little stretch of 
coast territory occupied by 
the colonies. Into the vast, 
unexplored, forest-covered 
country Bartram turned, for 
he was resolved to know its 
treasures. To the north he 
traveled as far as the Great 
Lakes, and south to the 
Everglades of Florida. 

From a letter of Bar- 
tram’s describing a trip into 
Virginia we get an idea of 
the enormous distances he 
covered, and of the way he 
worked: “I have performed 
my journey through Mary- 
land and Virginia as far as 
Williamsburgh, so up the 
James River, so over and 
between the mountains, in 
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oak,’’ in Bartram’s garden (Quercus heterophylla) 
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many crooked turnings and 
windings, in which, accord- 
ing to the nearest computa- 
tion I can make, between 
my setting out and return- 
ing home I have traveled 
1,100 miles in five weeks’ 
time, having rested but one 
day in all that time. I hap- 
pened to go in the only 
time for gathering seed, the 
autumnal, both in Mary- 
land and Virginia. . . . 
I sent by friend Thomas 
Bond a box of turtle eggs 
and several roots packed up 
carefully; but the captain 
was so long before he sailed, 
after he talked of sailing in 
two or three days, that I 
am afraid they were dam- 
inated.” 

The stone farmhouse that 
Bartram built dates back a 
good deal over a century 
and a half. The main por- 
tion of the house is rectang- 
ular, of two stories and a 
peaked roof, with a low 
third story under the roof 
lighted by dormer windows. 
On each side there are three 
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Back view of the Bartram house 
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East front of the Bartram house 
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‘> Tis God alone Almighty Lord 
The Holy One by me ador’d 
John Bartram, 1770” 


of these dormers, one in the centre and one a few feet 
from each end of the roof. ‘The house faces east, and 
at the north end, at the peak of the gable, there is a 
large chimney, while another chimney rises on the west 
side of the house from between two of the dormer win- 
dows. The wall at the centre of the front of the house 
recedes a few feet from the main line of the front wall, 
forming a portico two stories high covered by the shingled 


The oldest inscription on the house 


roof. This portico has three circular pillars, one in its 
centre and one standing snug to the corner of each of the 
flanking wings that were formed by the recess of the 
portico. The pillars reach to the eaves of the roof, and are 
made of circular blocks of the same homely stone of which 
the house is constructed. ‘The pillars are surmounted by 
Ionic capitols, which are a little incongruous in so plain a 
structure. In the front facade there is one glaring defect— 
the second story of the portico was boarded in for a room, 
as can be seen in the illustration on page 157. In the rear, 
the doorway in the centre of the house is covered by a grace- 
ful little stoop of trelliswork. At either end of the house is 
a small lean-to wing, also of stone. 

The inside of the house is as quaint and unconventional 


as is the exterior. By the side of the great fireplace in 


A decidious cypress seven feet in diameter 


the big room was a cubbyhole which led to a recess 
behind the chimney throat, where specimens and other 
valuables were stored. On the south side of the house, 
one well-lighted room was used as a conservatory. Here 
were housed exotics from Florida and other rare plants. 
Connected with the house was a long hothouse, where 
other tender plants were grown. 

On the terraced slope, leading from the house to the 
river, Bartram made his garden—the first botanical garden 
in America. Here were grown rare plants of all sorts. 
Slips of trees sent to him from all over the world were 
carefully nurtured in the garden, and here thrived a 
marvellous collection of our own native trees, gathered by 
Bartram during his trips to various parts of the country. 
The garden was probably begun in 1730. 

The botanist’s son, William Bartram, followed in his 
foot-steps, and in turn became one of the most famous 
botanists of his day. 
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The dell above the house where Whittier was born 
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VER a century and a half before Whittier’s birth, 
his ancestor, Thomas Whittier, the first of the 
family to come to America, settled on a farm in 

the town of Haverhill. This Thomas Whittier was an enor- 
mous fellow, weighing over 300 pounds, and of great mus- 
cular strength. After living moa log cabin for forty years, 
he built a house, hewing for it oak beams fifteen inches 
thick. In this house, with its huge centre chimney and 
great adamantine beams, successive generations of Whittiers 
lived, and in it John Greenleaf Whittier was born in 1807. 

The house is about thirty-six feet square and is built 
around the chimney. It is of two stories, with a simple 
gabled roof, though in early days the roof in the back ex- 
tended down to the first story. Nearly half the first floor 1s 
occupied by the great kitchen, a room 36 by 16 feet. The 
other rooms of the first floor of the house are the two rooms 
on the other side of the chimney, one used in Whittier’s 
day as the family sitting room, the other being the spare 
room, and a little room opening from the end of the kitchen, 
which was known as “‘mother’s room.” 

The Whittier farm was situated in the valley of the Mer- 
rimac, in a somewhat rolling country, diversified by frequent 
rounded hills, which were covered with oak, chestnut, wal- 
nut and other mountain trees. Thomas Whittier built his 
house not far from a sprightly little stream, in a valley shut 
in by hills that stand on the farm, almost under the brow of 
the largest of them—known as Job’s Hill—which reared 
itself skyward to the southwest of the house. So close was 
it, in fact, and so precipitous were its banks, that it has been 
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said that you could almost look down the throat of the 
chimney from the hillside. 

Whittier has described in prose the country about the house: 
“Tt was surrounded by woods in all directions save to the 
southeast, where a break in the leafy wall revealed a vista 
of low, green meadow, picturesque with wooded islands and 
jutting capes of upland. Through these a small brook, 
noisy enough as it foamed, rippled and laughed down its 
rocky falls by our garden- Ses wound, silently and scarcely 
visible, to a still larger stream known as the Country Brook. 2 

On this stony and rather infertile farm of 150 acres Whit- 
tier lived until he was thirty years of age, save for a year or 
so spent in a 
Boston _ printing 
office, a few 
months a_ little 
later; du ring 
which he was in 
Hartford as editor 
of the New Eng- 
land Review, and 
for a year in the 
Massachusetts 
egies la eure. 
Whittier’s delicate 
health was the 
cause of his giving 
up active political 
and editorial work 


Copyright, 1901, by A. A. Ordway 

The Whittier kitchen, the view that the poet 

loved best. At the right is seen a portion of the 
room where Whittier was born 
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away from home, and it in 
turn was the chief cause of 
the family’s selling the farm 
in 1836 and moving to 
Amesbury, eight miles away. 
The farm was sold for 
$3,000, and the one-story 
cottage in Amesbury was 
bought for $1,200. 

The Whittier home at 
Haverhill is perhaps more 
deeply beloved by Amer- 
icans than any other home 
in thiscountry. Many 
scenes about the farm have 
been celebrated in_ the 
poems: the old garden wall 
before the house, the well 
sweep, the brook on whose 
banks a mill used to stand, 
the meadow across the road 
where the scene of “‘ Maud 
Muller” was laid. But the 
house and the simple home 
life of the God-fearing New 
England family have been 
immortalized in ‘‘Snow- 


“‘ Low-drooping pine boughs winter-weighed.” 
farmers broke out the paths, as described 


Copyright, 1901, by A. A. Ordway 
The road where the 
in ‘“*Snow-Bound ” 


Bound.” Formany of usthe 
poem has a personal appeal, 
for it pictures the life of 
our own kindred three or 
four generations ago. It 
was a hard life, in a way, 
one that toughened the 
sinews, and by its severity 
and simplicity strengthened 
the moral as well as the 
physical being. So exhaust- 
ing was the work and so 
severe the exposure to the 
winter weather, that Whit- 
tier’s delicate constitution 
was permanently injured by 
them. 

The family life in winter 
on the bleak farm, as Whit- 
tier has painted it, centred 
about the big kitchen and 
the great fireplace. From 
the picture of the kitchen 
we feel at once its intangi- 
ble charm, yet it was plain 
and simple, without a single 
unnecessary piece of furni- 


“The music of whose liquid lip The brook near the Haverhill house 


Had been to us companionship, 
And, in our lonely life, had grown 


Beyond the road are Maud’s meadow and the “eastern woods” over which 
the moon rose, as described in “‘Snow-Bound.” Notice also the hemlocks 


To have an almost human tone.’’ 
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mentioned in the poem and the woodpile near the house 
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““ Beyond the circle of our hearth 


Lovers’ Lane, near Whittier’s birthplace 


No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 


Of human life and thought outside.’’ 
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Two views of the Whittier birthplace. 
the poet. 


ture in it. That fireplace, though, would make any room. 
With its deep throat some eight feet across, its long crane 
swinging heavily with the pots and kettles, the oven in one 
side, and the andirons with the Turk’s heads, it was the 
altar of the family love; and from it the flames leapt bright 
when, as night drew on, logs were heaped upon the fire, and 


“The old, rude furnished room 
Burst flower-like, into rosy bloom.” 


Each member of the family circle is pictured in the poem: 
the father, John Whittier; the mother, Abigail Whittier; 
his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth; his brother, Matthew; Aunt 
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Side view of Whittier’s birthplace at Haverhill 
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The first was taken before the house was repaired by the Association that has bought it as a memorial to 
The second is a photograph of the house as it is to-day 


Mercy, and Uncle Moses. As we look at the fireplace in 
the illustration we can imagine the little group sitting before 
the fire, while outside the storm is raging, and while 


“Between the andiron’s straddling feet 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the baskets stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood.” 


After the family left Haverhill, in 1836, for Amesbury, 
Whittier never returned to his beloved birthplace to live, 
but he died knowing that the house was to be preserved to 
posterity as a memorial to him. After the publication of 


Se 


Garden room at Amesbury, just as the poet left it. 


“Snow-Bound” in 1865 Mr. Fields, the publisher, sent 
Whittier a check for $1,000, adding that this was only “the 
beginning,”’ as the volume was having a remarkable sale. 
The poet wrote back in great delight that he was going to 
keep this as a nest-egg for the buying back of the old home- 
stead. Before this he had not received $500 altogether for 
his poetical work. But by the time he could afford to buy 
back the farm his mother and sister were dead, and he was 
not strong enough to take care of it himself. He wanted to 
give it to one of his two nephews, promising to pay $10,000 
for its restoration, but as neither cared to go into farming the 
offer was declined. 

In 1891, the year before the poet’s death, Mr. Alfred A. 
Ordway, a Haverhill man, who had been devoted to Whittier 
from childhood, set about raising funds for the purchase of 
the farm as a memorial to him. For a long time “Fernside 
Farm,” as Whittier called it, had been out of repair and in a 
state of disintegration. Many of the magnificent trees— 
oaks and poplars and beeches—that covered it in Whittier’s 
day had been cut down by Farmer Thompson, who owned 
the place for a number of years, and now the land was being 
rapidly shorn of the remaining trees by his successor. 

At one time Farmer Thompson began to chop down the 
line of beeches and hemlocks that, like a screen, separated 
the brook south of the house from Job’s Hill. An old friend 
of Whittier’s who lived near the farm begged Thompson to 
spare one great beech on which the poet and his sister had 
carved their initials. ‘The farmer replied that the interest 
on the value of the lumber in the tree would be at least a 
dollar a year, so for twenty years the neighbor paid him this 
sum, and the tree still casts its shadow in the brook. But 


The desk was bought with part of the proceeds of the sales of “‘ Snow-Bound”’ 


other efforts to save the trees that clothed the “eastern hills” 
were vain, and the eastern wood over which the moon rose 
was destroyed. 

Mr. Ordway secured an option on forty-two acres of the 
farm, including house and barn, at $5,000. This was really 
an exorbitant price, as the whole farm. of 300 acres was ap- 
praised at only $2,400. He intended to raise the money by 
100 subscriptions of $50 each. The plan spread by word of 
mouth, and soon there were over fifty voluntary subscribers. 

Mr. Whittier, who was at Newburyport, sent for Mr. 
Ordway one day about this time. 


The Amesbury house, where Whittier wrote most of his poems 
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“What do you want to buy the old 
farm for?” he asked. 

The poet was much moved when 
he heard the plan. 

“Perhaps you don’t think that I 
care enough for it to buy it,” he said. 
“That old farm has been my shrine, 
and for years I have wished to buy it.” 

Then he told how his father and 
his Uncle Moses had bought the farm 
of the other heirs and had agreed 
not to marry until they had paid off 
the mortgage, and how his father, 
when forty years old, had married a 
girl of twenty. He told of the life 
on the bleak old farm. One day, 
during a meeting of Friends that was 
being held at the house, old Ben, one 
of the oxen, came to the window, 
peered in, and listened while Whittier’s 
mother was talking. Then, when a 
harsh voiced elder got up to speak 
old Ben gave a loud snort, kicked 
his heels in the air, and raced down . 
the yard tothe barn. “Snow-Bound,” 
he said, told of the life at the farm 
when he was twelve years old. 

“See here,” the poet said to Mr. 
‘Ordway after they had been talking 
for some time. “If you and the 
Haverhill people care enough about 
the old place to buy it, I’ll buy it, 
and will be glad of the opportunity.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Whittier,” replied the other. 
the house, rest assured.” 

Mr. Jaines H. Carleton, a wealthy resident of Haverhill, 
one of the subscribers, became greatly excited over the 
possibility of allowing Mr. Whittier to buy the place. Finally 
he determined to buy the farm himself and to deed it over 
to a board of trustees selected by Mr. Ordway. There was 
a delay of several months in making the purchase, and in 
the meanwhile Whittier had died, September 7, 1892. 

The deed of the property to the trustees, of whom Mr. 
Ordway was made chairman, stipulated for the preservation 
of buildings and grounds as far as possible in their former 
condition. Mr. Carleton had intended to leave the sum of 
$10,000 for the maintenance of the homestead, but by some 
mistake the bequest was left out of his will. As a result, the 
care of the property was left in the hands of Mr. Ordway, 
without any funds for its restoration or maintenance, who, 
except for small amounts, has personally paid for most of 
the work that has been done on the place. 

There is now a movement on foot to raise by subscrip- 
tion a fund of $5,000, the income from which will soon 
be available. 

On the three 
regular visiting 
days of the week 
visitors pay a fee 
of ten, cents, 
which goes toward 
the maintenance. 

On_ February 
6th of last year 
an auction sale of 
Whittier manu- 
scripts, books and 
autographs 
brought $10,000. 
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House at Oak Knoll where Whittier spent the 
last years of his life 


The desk that Whittier used in the garden- 
room of the Amesbury house. 
which the more famous poems were written is 
now in the kitchen of Haverhill 


A portion of this sum Mr. Pickard, 
Whittier’s literary executor, set aside 
for the restoration and maintenance 
of Fernside Farm. He asked Mr. 
Ordway to send all bills to him 
thereafter. Already he has paid for 
the rebuilding of the milldam at the 
homestead and for the purchase of a 
piece of meadow land. 

Mr. Ordway has been an admirer 
of the poet from the time he was a 
boy of ten. He has photographed 
almost every spot on the farm and 
in its vicinity that Whittier has 
described in his poems. It was in 
1891 that he took the exquisite views 
of the old kitchen that are repro- 
duced on pages 165 and 167. At that 
time the tenants on the unkempt farm 
used the mother’s little bedroom as a 
potato bin and the front room, in 
which the poet was born, as a store- 
room. Across the centre of the 
kitchen a partition had been built, 
dividing it into two rooms. To 
photograph the kitchen as it was in 
Whittier’s boyhood, it was necessary 
to take back to it the old furniture 
and to remove the unsightly partition. 
Mr. Ordway carted the furniture to 
the farmhouse all the way from 
Amesbury, eight miles distant. The 
armchair that Whittier and his father 
and grandfather had used was found in the woodshed. 
The simple, round, bandy-legged kitchen table was taken 
from the attic. The poet told him minutely where 
everything belonged. There was the desk of Whittier’s 
grandfather at which the early poems were written. 
In the illustration on page 165 this is seen in_ its 
accustomed place at the east window. On it now rests the 
large guest book. He took over the little foot stove, the 
long-handled bedwarmer, the rockers and two straight- 
backed kitchen chairs. Besides these there were the stiff 
old fire bellows and the antique tin lantern, which is seen in 
the illustration on page 165 hanging beside the fireplace, its 
surface honeycombed to let out the candle light. “Then, with 
the permission of the farmer, he hired a carpenter to take 
down the partition that had been put up across the centre 
of the kitchen, and made it once more a commodious room 
twenty-six feet long and sixteen wide. The kitchen now 
contains all the furniture that Mr. Ordway borrowed 
from the Amesbury house in 1891. 

Whittier was delighted with the photographs. ‘The best, 
he said, was the one reproduced on page 167. When Mr. 
Ordway sent him a transparency of this he wrote to thank 
him, saying: 
“Looking at it 
as it hangs in the 
parlor window, it 
almost seems as 
if I, a boy once 
more, had just 
entered the old 
kitehen,,-and 
that the family 
group must be 
in the next room 
and would soon 
come in.” 
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The old desk on 


The rustic bridge over the brook at the birthplace 
is in plain view from the south windows 
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‘Two other rooms on the first floor have also been restored 
to their appearance of three-quarters of a century ago. A 
couple of steps lead up to the little bedroom of Whittier’s 
mother, which opens into the side of the kitchen opposite 
the desk. On the old bedstead, with its four tall posts, are 
the sheets and patchwork quilt the poet’s mother herself 
made. 

The table that Whittier’s mother brought to the home 
when she was married and the little brick-red clothes chest 
are in this room. ‘The walls of the kitchen used to be of the 
same color as this chest, Mr. Whittier had said. 

From the south windows of this room one sees in front of 
him the stretch of lawn below the terrace formed by the 
garden wall which leads down to the easterly flowing brook. 
Near the wall are the beehives, just as they were in the poet’s 
boyhood. If the ground be snow clad, the hemlocks and 
other trees that line the opposite side of the brook are sil- 
houetted against the bleak side of Job’s Hill. From the west 
window one can follow the course of the brook for some 
distance until it twists out of sight between its steep banks. 
A few hundred feet above the house the old milldam has 
been restored. “The mill itself, which once stood on the 
north side of the brook, has long since disappeared. The 
west window gives also a view of the gigantic well sweep, 
which is close to the house, and of the garden walk, lined 
with old-fashioned flowers, at the end of which steps lead up 
through a screen of trees to an opening in the old stone wall 
that bounds the westerly upland pasture where the great 
oaks grew. 

The restoration of the grounds has been carried on with 
as much care as that of the house. Enough of the old farm 
has been purchased to prevent the erection of any building 
within sight of the house. The field-stone fences have been 


rebuilt, and recently oak trees have been planted on the side 
hill back of the house to replace those on which the ambitious 
farmers dulled their axes. There is the same stone fence 
along the roadway east of the house, and the red gate and 
bridle post under the poplar trees near the doorway. ‘The 
upper part of the house was damaged by fire a short time 
ago, and it has not been possible to restore the old attic 
room where, on winter nights, the snow would sift down on 
the poet’s bed through the shingles. A farmer who acts as 
caretaker has the use of the barn and part of the land. With 
his wife he occupies several rooms in the house. 

The trustees now own seventy-eight acres of the old 
farm, other portions having been purchased from time to 
time. : 
The cottage in Amesbury that was bought when Whittier 
left the Haverhill farm was his home for the remaining 
fifty-six years of his life. Some years after the family took 
possession of it a second story was built and a two-story 
wing added. In the east wing was the poet’s study. ‘This 
room he called the “garden room,” for its windows and one 
of its doors open upon the lawn and the garden. In the 
study, or garden room, most of his poems were written. 
As one might expect, it was a plain room, simply furnished. 
It was heated by a Franklin stove. A sofa, some chairs, his 
desk, a black-walnut table and the book-filled shelves formed 
the principal contents of the room. ‘There were pictures on 
the walls, of course—portraits of Longfellow and Emerson, 
a Prang chromo of the Haverhill birthplace, and others of 
purely personal interest. 

After the marriage of the niece who had kept house fot 
him at the Amesbury house, Whittier spent his winters at 
the beautiful estate of Oak Knoll at Danvers, where his 
cousin, Mrs. Woodman, lived. 
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